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has appeared to have become stationary again. 
There have been no appreciable changes in the 
new line. The Germans have apparently been counter- 
attacking with greater violence and determination than 
for some time past, and at one moment they actually 
regained a small amount of ground, though only to 
lose it all again—and a little more—on the following day. 
We know enough now, however, of the real position on 
the Somme front to be able to regard it without any 
kind of anxiety—such, for example, as that which even 
the closest observers on this side of the Channel felt 
during the prolonged apparent deadlock of August. 
There were still at that time factors which were more 
or less doubtful; notably the strength of the German 
concentration and the relative technical efficiency of 
the British Army. The conditions of our earlier suc- 
cesses would not necessarily be repeated and to some 
the lull seemed to indicate that they were not likely 
tobe. But the capture of Guillemont and Ginchy early 
in September relieved these doubts and the events 
of the latter half of the month (concisely described in 
Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch published on Wednesday) 
completely dissipated them, showing beyond all question 
that the British Army on the Somme has now the full 
measure of its opponents. Their resistance in future 
may be less than what has already been successfully 
overcome. That it should be greater is not within the 
bounds of reasonable supposition. 
* * * 
The public at home can therefore now watch events 
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with a new patience born of the knowledge that an 
apparent lull, whether it be due to the weather or to 
any other cause, is only the prelude, and probably a 
brief prelude, to a renewed advance. There are, more- 
over, solid grounds for expecting that the next advance 
will be still more successful than the last. The weather, 
of course, remains an important factor, and unfortunately 
for the most part an adverse factor. The Allies have 
certainly been singularly unlucky in this respect. 
Practically every offensive movement which they have 
undertaken in France has been impeded by exceptional 
rainfall. It would almost seem that there is something 
in the German claim to the preferential regard of 
Providence. For their great offensive of 1914 against 
France they had magnificent weather from the beginning 
of August until nearly the end of October; and again 
for their great offensive against Russia in 1915 they 
had from the date of the battle of Gorlice many weeks 
of almost complete drought. Whoever was to blame 
for their ultimate failure in both movements, it was 
certainly not their tutelary deity. On the other hand, 
since the Allies commenced their offensive on the 
Somme we have had three months—except only for ten 
days at the beginning of August—of the worst summer 
weather within memory or record. 
* * * 

Fortunately, however, the weather and other for- 
tuitous circumstances are only contributory, not decisive 
factors. And the decisive factors, which are on the 
side of the Allies, make it appear now practically 
inevitable that within a few weeks we shall see a German 
retirement on a large scale. We speak, of course, not 
of certainties, but of strong probabilities. The British 
are within less than three miles of Bapaume, the defences 
of which are not, and cannot be made, impregnable or 
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even as strong as those of many ridges and villages which 
have already been occupied. By the time Bapaume 
is in our hands the whole line north of the Ancre almost 
to Arras will have become a salient so dangerous that 
its evacuation will probably already have been begun. 
That the Germans with admittedly inferior forces 
should attempt to maintain it intact throughout the 
winter is scarcely thinkable. To the south of the 
Somme the analogous prospects, though rather more 
remote, are considerably more extensive. If the French, 
having passed the immediate obstacle of Peronne, are 
able to push forward a few miles in the direction of 
St. Quentin, the whole of the great south-western 
salient that reaches nearly to Compiégne will be threat- 
ened. On the basis of what has already been achieved, 
these may be called strictly calculable prospects. 
Behind them there are, of course, far greater possi- 
bilities. Many conservative critics are of opinion that 
the Germans are likely to make a serious attempt 
before the winter to shorten their line in the West; 
which they cannot do without surrendering the greater 
part of what they still hold in France. The obvious 
military advantages of such a course, however, may be 
outweighed in the calculations of the German Govern- 
ment by political considerations. 
* * * 

Desperately severe fighting with wavering fortunes 
has been going on on the Russian front this week ;_ but 
apart from references indicating that the Russian 
heavy guns are numerous and very well supplied, the 
official communiqués afford little material for any 
estimate of the position. The fighting has also been 
heavy in Transylvania and the Dobrudja. The special 
interest attaching to the operations in the latter area 
has been more than maintained by the Rumanians’ 
successful crossing of the Danube south of and behind 
General Mackensen’s position. Whether this operation 
is a feint intended to facilitate the frontal attack of the 
main Russo-Rumanian forces upon the Bulgarian line, 
or whether it is the beginning of a serious attempt to 
turn and roll up that line, remains to be seen. But at 
any rate, it makes it very unlikely that General 
Mackensen will succeed in his supposed intention of 
creating a fortified trench system across the Dobrudja, 
and establishing there a war of positions instead of a war 
of manceuvres. In the south the Bulgarians are being 
still more hardly pressed by General Sarrail’s composite 
army. The British contingent on the Struma has been 
attacking with considerable success, holding there large 
Bulgarian forces and inflicting upon them peculiarly 
heavy losses; whilst a hundred miles to the west the 
Serbians have this week captured all the main frontier 
positions, and with the French on their left wing have 
advanced to within four or five miles of Monastir. In 
short, Bulgaria’s position on both fronts is manifestly 
becoming very serious. It may be noted that in the 
south the brunt of the fighting seems so far to have fallen 


on the Serbians. 
* * * 


An important letter appeared in the Times on 
Wednesday written by Lord Cromer, as President of the 
new “Serbian Society of Great Britain.” The main 
object of this society is to promote the union of the 





Southern Slavs and the establishment of a Southern 
Slav State as “the surest foundation of peace in the 
Adriatic and the Balkans”’’; and the purpose of Lord 
Cromer’s letter was to rebut the suggestion that such an 
object might involve a policy hostile to Italian interests. 
The suggestion is a natural one, since many if not most 
Italians are profoundly nervous and suspicious regarding 
Southern Slav aspirations. The same may be said, of 
course, of the Southern Slavs regarding Italian aspira- 
tions. The conflict of interests is real, and there is 
nothing to be gained by ignoring it. But though real, 
it is by no means incapable of adjustment. Lord Cromer, 
on behalf of his society, emphatically repudiated claims 
alleged to have been put forward by Serbian propagan- 
dists to the possession of Istria and Trieste. We hope 
he will go further and state what Serbian claims his 
society does endorse; for when they are stated we 
believe it will be found that between them and the 
claims put forward by the saner elements of Italian 
public opinion, there is no point of really serious conflict. 
Italy wants strategic control of the Adriatic. The 
Southern Slavs want the freest possible commercial 
access to the Adriatic. These requirements are only 
incompatible when they are stated by the extremists on 
either side. If Lord Cromer, as we gather, is prepared 
to concern himself with the discovery of a compromise 
reasonably satisfactory to both parties, we most sincerely 
wish him success. We do not think there is any direc- 
tion in which at the present time his influence and his 
special abilities could be more usefully employed. 
* * + 

The agitation in favour of extending the Military 
Service Acts to Ireland is becoming more serious and 
energetic. The general prospects are discussed in 
another column by our Irish correspondent, and we 
publish also a letter on the subject which may be taken 
to represent the more extreme Nationalist point of view. 
Technically, as our correspondent points out, the 
question is one for the Imperial Parliament to decide, and 
would still be so even if the Home Rule Act were in 
operation. But the technical aspect has, after all, very 
little importance. In regard to all matters of war or 
external relations, the British and the Irish are techni- 
cally a single people. But when compulsion was intro- 
duced in this country nine months ago, Ireland, by 
general consent, was left out ; which amounted to a formal 
recognition by Parliament that the “ one people ” theory 
is in fact nonsense. Sharing as we do the War Office 
desire to see the Irish regiments filled up, we wish the 
theory were true, but wishing will not make it any truer 
to-day than it was nine months ago. The Imperial 
Parliament cannot now go behind its admission that on 
the question of military service Ireland is entitled to 
separate treatment ; and what can separate treatment 
mean except treatment in accordance with her own will 
as expressed by her own representatives ? 

* * 7 

The truth is that the Irish must in any event have 
separate treatment. Merely to extend the Military 
Service Acts to Ireland would be useless; for the 
machinery of the Military Service Acts is sufficiently 
democratic to become completely unworkable in districts 
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where public opinion was hostile. Local Tribunals 
appointed on the English model would be predominantly 
Nationalist bodies throughout the South and West, with 
results that may be imagined. In Ulster the results 
might be even more curious, Protestant youths being 
sent to the Front en masse in Catholic districts, and 
vice versa. From such a situation the public of both 
islands might derive some amusement, but the War 
Office, we fear, would derive very little satisfaction. 
Evidently, if compulsion is to be applied to Ireland, 
entirely new machinery will have to be devised— 
machinery from which every element of democracy has 
been eliminated. Then undoubtedly we should have a 
different situation; but would it really be any more 
tolerable than the other? Ireland has been coerced 
before, and can doubtless be coerced again; but the 
process has never been worth England’s while, and to 
propose to undertake it once more in the middle of a 
great war seems a piece of rather gratuitous folly. 
* * * 

If the bringing down of another Zeppelin airship in 
flames on Sunday last does not mark the end of the 
series of attempts to “ destroy London from the air,” 
it will only be because the German Government, after 
the submarine fiasco, dare not confess the failure of the 
most popular weapon in their armoury. What has now 
been demonstrated is that once a fast aeroplane gets 
into the neighbourhood of an airship the latter has 
practically no chance of escape. And that demonstra- 
tion is the real end of the Zeppelin as an offensive weapon, 
not merely for the present war, but for all future wars ; 
for there is no conceivable means by which a lighter- 
than-air vessel can be made appreciably less vulnerable 
than it is to-day. After a brief heyday of success the 
dirigible is in fair way to return for ever to its old 
status as a more or less despised “ gas-bag.”” Our de- 
fences are, of course, still far from being completely 
organised, and as long as they keep clear of specially 
protected areas the Zeppelins can, no doubt, continue 
to fly over England and Scotland on fine, moonless 
nights, dropping bombs with comparative impunity—but 
also doing comparatively little harm. And every month 
the risks they cannot avoid will become greater. The future 
of the Zeppelin as a naval scout is generally recognised ; 
it must soon, surely, be recognised quite as generally 
that it has no other future. 

* * * 

Some light is thrown on the magnitude, of the warlike 
preparations of the Government, and possibly some 
prospect opened up of a reduction of the price of meat, 
by the report that a contract has been made with United 
States firms for the delivery, during the next two years, 
of 600 million cans of a new beef stew, each containing 
6 ounces of cooked beef, 4 ounces of rice and 8 ounces 
of beans, onions and carrots. Assuming that the con- 
sumption averages one can per man per day, and that 
stewed beef is issued twice a week, the contract would 
provide, as the British Medical Journal points out, 
enough for three million men for two whole years, with a 
ration of 914 calories, which has, of course, to be sup- 
plemented by bread, jam, and many other things. 
To the civilian householder the report is of interest as 
indicating the intention of the Government to free itself 





from its present absolute dependence on the supply of 
chilled beef from Argentina and mutton from Austra- 
lasia ; and if the Allied Armies cease to take so large a 
proportion of these supplies, the domestic housekeeper 
may not find the price continue so high. 


* * * 

The purpose for which the Government has com- 
mandeered the premises of the National Liberal Club 
remains mysterious. It is now definitely announced 
that the building will house a gigantic card catalogue 
of the names, ages, and past and prospective occupations 
of seven and a half million persons to be eventually 
disbanded from war service—including, we must there- 
fore assume, the munition workers—with the intention 
that each person disbanded should apply there, in order 
to be provided with civil employment. It is hoped, we 
are told, in this way to avoid industrial disorganisation 
after the war. The first comment on this grandiose 
project is that it seems inconsistent with the War Office 
undertaking that each soldier’s papers would be sent 
through, a month before his discharge, to the town 
to which he may elect to proceed, for which he is to 
receive a free railway pass. A more serious question is 
how this gigantic “ Labour Supply Department” is 
to be prevented from being used as a Central Blackleg 
Office, furnishing batches of “free labour” at any 
price to employers all over the country who seek to 
reduce wages. What steps will the authorities take to 
prevent a reduction in the Standard Rates of Wages ? 
Will the new office be acting in competition with the 400 
Labour Exchanges? Will it be under the control 
of a committee of employers and Trade Union represen- 
tatives, charged to supply labour only in accordance with 
the rates of wages and conditions of employment con- 
templated by the “ Fair Wages Resolutions” of the 
House of Commons, and now supposed to be enforced 
by all Government Departments in public contracts ? 
We suggest that some misapprehension might be re- 
moved, and some alarm in Trade Union circles dissi- 
pated, by a public explanation by the Labour Adviser. 

* ca * 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, who has died this week at the age 
of fifty-eight, occupies a curious place in the intellectual 
history of the last quarter of a century. In 1894, an 
unknown man without special training or any consider- 
able reading in history or philosophy, he published 
Social Evolution, a book which, reviewed in rapturous 
terms by the newspapers (headed by the Spectator and 
the Daily Chronicle), achieved an extraordinary vogue. 
Not only did it earn for the author a large reputation in 
England and America; it was translated into at least 
a dozen languages, and in some countries used as a uni- 
versity text-book of sociology. It contained ‘an argument 
against Socialism as the enemy of organic progress, and 
for orthodoxy in religion as the only means of keeping 
the people in a state of subjection and submission. 
Hence Social Evolution was hailed as a powerful ally by 
the enemies of democracy, who thought they saw in it 
the outline of a philosophy which would support their 
cause. But its popularity was short-lived, and Mr. 
Kidd’s fame did not survive the publication of the first 
volume of his Principles of Western Civilisation. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT TO REGULATE 
FOOD PRICES 


: ee Interim Report of the Food Prices Com- 
mittee has, we fear, disappointed all parties. 
The Committee was appointed by the Govern- 
ment—the fact is scarcely denied—in the confident 
expectation that a close examination of the situation 
would convince the members of the Committee, and 
through them the public, that nothing within the limits of 
the practicable remained for the Government to do. 
The Report, on the contrary, indicates that the majority 
of the Committee—perhaps we ought to say the whole 
Committee, except the Chairman (Mr. J. M. Robertson) 
—consider that the Government has been remiss in its 
failure to take the same sort of drastic and largely 
successful action with regard to the supplies of meat and 
milk for civilian consumption as the War Office and 
the Ministry of Munitions have taken with regard to 
the supply of meat and other provisions for the Army, 
wool for the making of uniforms, leather for military 
boots and accoutrements, and all sorts of materials and 
components for munitions. The fact is that the Board 
of Trade and the War Office have been, on this issue 
of policy, at daggers drawn; and Mr. Runciman has 
neither pressed the War Office to allow the civilian 
population to share in the advantages which have been 
secured for the Exchequer in the supply of the troops, 
nor yet chosen to take similar action for the benefit 
of the people. It is only fair to Mr. McKenna to remem- 
ber that when he was at the Home Office he led the 
way with regard to sugar. The War Office can show 
that it has saved millions sterling by (i) the Government 
making wholesale purchases in the countries of produc- 

tion, taking, where possible, the whole exportable sur- 
plus ; (ii) chartering on Government account at fixed 

freights as much as possible of the necessary shipping 

(for instance, practically the whole of the ships with 

refrigerating apparatus) ; and (iii) issuing the imports, 

either directly to the consuming departments, or to the 
manufacturers, or (as regards any surplus) to the whole- 
sale traders, subject always to fixed maximum prices 
being charged. In short, by the Government taking 
upon itself the business of importing, conveying and 
distributing, it has escaped the abnormal profits which 
the dislocations of war and the scarcity enable (but do 
not require) the capitalist trader to reap. Mr. Runci- 
man has steadfastly refused to take similar action for 
the supply of the civilian population. The Board 
of Trade has made no wholesale purchases of meat or 
wheat—not even when the Australian and Indian 

Governments themselves took over the export trade, 

and shipped the food to this country. It has chartered 

no ships. It has seen the War Office take over at fixed 


prices the whole of the British farmer’s wool, and as 
much of his hay as was needed—the farmer being 
actually told, when he complained of the price, that he 
could make it up on the meat and milk that he sold to 
the civilians—but it never seems to have occurred to Mr. 
Runciman to imitate this example. 


The result has been 


that milk has gone up from 4d. to 6d. per quart in 
many towns; meat has risen actually 6d. per pound, 
und the price of bread has doubled. 

At the same time the Committee finds that its 
appointment, after nearly two years of war, has come 
too late for any very striking action. Its proposals 
have accordingly caused popular disappointment, be- 
cause they are thought to be not drastic enough. The 
truth is that the Chairman has so drafted them as to 
eliminate all their dramatic effect. The Committee 
urges the Government, as a matter of general principle, 
to go in for a policy of wholesale purchasing and im- 
porting of foodstuffs on its own account, and for a strict 
limitation of the percentages added by the dealers and 
retailers. It recommends the establishment of municipal 
shops by the Local Authorities, whereby the food 
supply of the country might be wholly released from de- 
pendence on the profit-making capitalist. With regard 
to milk, it suggests a prohibition of the slaughter of 
milch cows, and the official registration of the prices and 
quantities of all the milk purchased from the farmers, 
so that the retail price fixed for milk may be shown to 
be in strict proportion to the cost. Perhaps the most 
important of all the recommendations from the social 
standpoint is, not the futile “‘ meatless day,” on which 
the newspapers have fastened, but that the Government 
should encourage (and aid by Exchequer grants) all 
Local Authorities to supply milk themselves at 
maternity centres, baby clinics, nursery schools and 
créches for nursing mothers and children under five, 
together with dinners for nursing mothers on medical 
certificate ; thereby taking the milk supply of the 
infant population out of the domain of private trade. 

We can well believe that the manifest dissatisfaction 
of the Committee with the inaction of the Board of 
Trade—in marked contrast with the successful plunges 
of the Home Office, the War Office and the Ministry of 
Munitions—together with the far-reaching character of 
the Committee’s recommendations, mildly as they are 
worded, are far from being pleasing to Mr. Runciman. 
We confess to being sceptical about any one of them 
being put in force. We do not visualise this Cabinet 
bringing in a Bill to enable Local Authorities to open 
municipal shops ; we do not expect to see the Board of 
Trade itself purchasing our meat or bacon supply at 
home or abroad, and causing it to be retailed at muni- 
cipal shops, or by private butchers, at a prescribed per- 
centage of profit; we dare not picture Mr. Runciman 
chartering vessels at fixed freights as the Admiralty 
has done, or even taking over, as the Committee 
actually recommends, the new merchant vessels as they 
are completed. We doubt very much whether even 
the obvious step of supplying milk to infants will be 
seriously pressed on the Local Authorities. The civilian 
population will be left, during the ensuing winter, and 
probably “ for the duration of the war,” to the tender 
mercies of the capitalist shipowners, merchants and 
dealers, of whose extraordinary and exorbitant profits 
Mr. McKenna is receiving daily evidence in the returns 
made under the Excess Profits Tax. 

Now, it may be that Mr. Runciman and his advisers 
at the Board of Trade are right in their view that none 
of the measures advocated by the newspapers or recom- 
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mended by the Departmental Committee are feasible. 
It may be that the arguments against any restriction of 
the shipowners’ freights (except for the benefit of 
France and Italy), against any interference with the 
importer’s gains or the distributor’s profits (except for 
the benefit of the War Office), and against any super- 
session of their activities in civilian supplies by Govern- 
ment wholesale purchases or municipal shops—some of 
the facts being of a nature which prevents their publica- 
tion—are irresistible. It may be that the Board of 
Trade feels itself incapable of “‘ butting in” amid the 
delicate machinery of international commerce and 
home trade without doing more harm than good. The 
responsibility for the decision must rest with the 
Cabinet. But if the Cabinet decides that the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee cannot 
usefully be carried out; if it remains of the opinion that 
nothing effective can be done to reduce prices, or even 
to prevent a further rise—if a further rise is not, in fact, 
prevented—the Government will then be under the 
obligation of preventing a renewed fall in the Standard 
of Life of large masses of the population in the only 
remaining way, namely, by raising wages, separation 
allowances and pensions. These have in no single trade 
or class yet been raised in anything like the same propor- 
tion as prices, as—from the standpoint of political 
economy—they quite well might have been. The 
National Union of Railwaymen is even now negotiating 
with the Government, acting through its appointed 
Committee of Railway Managers, for such a sliding 
scale of railway wages as will protect the six hundred 
thousand railway employees from any fall of “ real” 
wages, through a Government failure to regulate 
prices. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, which 
stands for 10 per cent. of the whole population, will not 
be behindhand, and can hardly be denied whatever it 
reasonably demands in this respect. The Government 
itself is now, by its expenditure of five millions a day, 
directly or indirectly providing the income of nearly 
half the entire wage-earning population, either in the 
families of men serving with the Colours, or in the six 
score National Factories, or in the 4,400 controlled 
establishments, or in the thousands of others to which 
Section 7 of the Munitions Act has been applied. These 
six or seven million people are not allowed to strike, 
not allowed to leave their employment, not allowed to 
stipulate for any higher wage than the Government pre- 
scribes. In guarded language the Departmental Com- 
mittee draws attention to the fact that the Government 
is still paying “ sweating wages.’ There are still adult 
women working full hours on Government orders, and 
legally forbidden to leave their employment, at wages under 
14s. per week. The responsibility of the Government 
for seeing that their actual incomes are not further re- 
duced is complete. 

These matters easily escape the notice of Cabinets 
wearied with war work; but it is upon such things 
that the issue of the war may finally depend. Will it 
be believed that the Government has, even now, not 
yet issued the orders necessary to enable the Old Age 
Pensioners, with no other resources than their pensions, 
to receive the extra half-a-crown a week that Mr. 
Asquith promised them months ago ? 





AN ALLIED PEACE 
IV.—REPARATION.* 


in some quarters that Germany “ must not be 

humiliated.” It was a phrase which represented 
feeling rather than serious thought, since obviously, 
translated into practical terms, it was equivalent to 
saying that Germany must not be defeated. After 
all that has been written and said in Germany on the 
subject of “‘ War Aims,” from the day when the Imperial 
Chancellor admitted his Government's intention of 
annexing the French Colonies down to the recent 
discussions of the nature of the German suzerainty to 
be established in Poland and Turkey, and after all 
that has happened in Belgium, defeat and withdrawal 
cannot but involve profound humiliation for Germany, 
even if the Allies were to be satisfied with the mere 
re-establishment of the status quo. The protest against 
the humiliation of Germany was therefore essentially 
utopian; but the instinct which inspired it seems to 
us to have been perfectly sound. Nothing, we believe, 
is more important in connection with the future settle- 
ment than that all irrelevant, emotional motives, 
whether of simple revenge or of just and righteous 
indignation, should be excluded from the counsels of 
the Allies. Humiliation is a corollary of defeat. There 
is no means short of the surrender of the causes for 
which they are fighting by which the Allies, if they 
are victorious, can avoid creating in the vanquished 
that spirit of bitterness and resentment which, though 
it need not and should not be long-lived, is the inevitable 
aftermath of war. But if they sincerely intend to 
bring about a real and lasting settlement, it must be 
one of their main objects to reduce such bitterness to a 
minimum and to make the way easy for its disappear- 
ance at the earliest possible moment. 

This consideration is of special importance in con- 
nection with the question of the material reparation 
which the Allies will demand as a condition of peace. 
In 1870 Germany refused to withdraw her armies from 
France until she had been paid an indemnity which 
was more than sufficient to cover all that she had 
spent in connection with the war; so that France 
had to pay the whole of the costs of both sides. That 
is a precedent which the Allies are entitled to cite, but 
they will do well to cite it for the purpose rather of 
reversing than of following it. To attempt to saddle 
the Central Empires with the entire costs of this war— 
as one English writer, widely quoted in Germany, has 
proposed—might be just, but it would be a short-sighted 
and eminently unwise kind of justice. For, assuming 
it were possible at all to extract such a prodigious 
sum from the German people (Austria could contribute 
but little) without destroying their paying capacity, 
it would mean that they would be forced to pay vast 
tribute to their neighbours for at any rate much more 
than a generation to come. The conditions thus created 
and maintained in Europe would be neither politically 
nor economically tolerable. It is necessary to remember 
that, whatever indemnities may be imposed upon 
Germany, until the last farthing of them has beep 

aid the War will not really have come to an end. 
The bloodshed may have ceased, but in its still more 
distressing psychological and emotional aspects the 
struggle will still be going on as fiercely as ever. If 
the upholders of such “justice”” were to have their 
way, it is safe to predict that in twenty years’ time 


T the early days of the war it used to be maintained 











* Previous articles in this series were published in the issues of 
September 9th, 16th and 23rd. 
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the “Hymn of Hate” against England would find 
an even deeper and more fervent echo in German 
hearts than it does to-day. It is therefore the factor 
of time which sets the practical limit to the aggregate 
material reparation which can be demanded of Germany. 
The Allies must demand no more than can be paid 
within a given period. We will not attempt to define 
the period precisely, but it is clear that if it is to be 
reasonably short the Allies (with perhaps one exception) 
will have to refrain from claiming any indemnities 
whatever in respect of the military and naval expendi- 
ture which they have themselves incurred. 

The one exception is, of course, Belgium. Belgium’s 
claim by common consent stands above and apart 
from all others. It is of the essence of the Allies’ case 
before the world that Belgium, with her independence 
restored to her, is entitled to be fully compensated, not 
only for the actual damage that has been inflicted on 
her towns and villages and for the fines which have 
been illegally wrung from her population, but for all 
the contingent losses and expenses to which she has 
been put by the war. It will not be possible to reinstate 
her, as a political and industrial entity, in exactly the 
position she would have occupied had her neutrality 
been respected, but nothing less than that is the 
standard by which the compensation due to her must be 
assessed. 

Belgium’s needs having been fully satisfied, the 
remaining Allied nations will, we hope, restrict their 
claims to the amount of actual damage suffered at the 
hands of the enemy, and will frame their estimates of 
such damage on the most conservative scale possible. 
On this basis the chief claims would be those of France, 
Poland, and Serbia; and though France’s claim would 
presumably include the return of the 1870 indemnity, 
the total would not be very large as national expendi- 
ture is reckoned nowadays. The cost of rebuilding 
a township is a trifle compared with the cost of destroying 
it by the methods of modern warfare. As for Italy and 
Great Britain, they would have practically no claims 
at all to put forward except in respect of the merchant 
shipping which they have lost; and for this money 
after the war will be of little use, since the total ship- 
building capacity of the whole world will be strained 
to the utmost and will be insufficient, probably for years 
to come, to meet the demand. There seems, therefore, 
to be a great deal to be said for the proposal that in 
this case reparation should be made in kind, and that 
every merchant ship (whether belonging to any of the 
Allies or to neutrals) which has been torpedoed, other- 
wise than when engaged on specific war service, should 
be replaced as far as possible by a similar ship taken 
from the German merchant marine; the German 
Government being left to make its own arrangements 
for the compensation of individual owners. This plan 
has the added advantage of being a peculiarly appro- 
priate and impressive form of reparation for methods 
of war which the whole civilised world outside Germany 
condemns as illegal and inhuman. 

So much for the question of material reparation. 
There remains the somewhat closely allied question of 
what is to be the policy of the Allies with regard to the 
“war crimes”’ of which Germany’s agents have been 
guilty. Mr. Asquith has declared—with special refer- 
ence to the killing of Captain Fryatt and the Lille 
deportations—that “the criminals, whoever they may 
be and whatever their station,” shall not go unpunished. 
How is this undertaking to be fulfilled 2? Or is it to be 
ignored? We do not hesitate to say that it ought 
not to be ignored if the Allies should ever be in a position 
to fulfil it. The case for a general amnesty as regards 


acts, even of the most criminal character, com- 


mitted in war-time by individuals on their own 
responsibility is very strong, but as regards acts 
committed by the deliberate instructions of supe- 
rior authorities it breaks down in face of the 
urgent necessity of re-establishing the general sanc- 
tions of international law and of the usages of civilised 
warfare. To allow such calculated crimes as, for in- 
stance, the execution of Captain Fryatt and the tor- 
pedoing of passenger liners in mid-ocean without 
warning, to be covered by a general amnesty would be 
equivalent to giving an assurance to any future belliger- 
ent that such things, if they seem expedient at the 
moment, may be done with impunity. For the sake 
of the future authority of international Jaw it is imper- 
ative that in certain notable cases at any rate examples 
should be made by the punishment of responsible per- 
sons. It may be difficult to trace the responsibility to 
its ultimate sources in every case, but if one of the 
persons indubitably responsible in a given instance is 
dealt with the main object will be achieved. Who 
decided upon the execution of Captain Fryatt we may 
or may not be able to discover, but it is clear that the 
President of the Court Martial which sentenced him is 
not either legally or morally entitled to plead “ instruc- 
tions ” as an excuse for the manner in which he abused 
his judicial function, 

We have referred only to two specific instances of 
crimes undoubtedly committed on high authority. As 
everyone knows, there are others ; but there is no need 
to make a list of them here. They will call for the very 
careful consideration of the Allied Governments and for 
the exercise of both restraint and resolution. The fewer 
the cases in which it is decided to take punitive action 
the better, but it must be taken in some. The only 
precedent for such action that we can recall is that of the 
Civil War in America, on the conclusion of which the 
governor of the prison camp at Andersonville was 
excepted from the general amnesty, and was tried and 
hanged for the gross maltreatment of Federal prisoners 
of war. The Allied Governments will therefore be 
obliged for the most part to create their own precedents, 
and there is no likelihood, we imagine, of their wishing 
to create too many. It is to be observed that some of 
the German infractions of international law which have 
attracted the most attention, such as the bombing of 
undefended towns and the use of poisonous gases, cannot 
be made the subject of any judicial enquiry or punitive 
action. Both are objectionable and inhuman extensions 
of the accepted usages of warfare, but reprisals having 
been taken in kind the Allies cannot treat them as 
“crimes.” It would likewise seem to be an almost 
wholly unprofitable proceeding to attempt after the war 
a reinvestigation of the horrors of the invasion of Bel- 
gium, since it is not likely to be possible to bring respon- 
sibility home to any high authority. And it is only 
when that is possible that the case for action becomes 
stronger than the case for the blessed oblivion of the 
general amnesty. 

The problem which we have attempted to face in the 
latter part of this article is one which many people seem 
inclined to shirk; but if it is faced squarely—as it 
will have to be in the event of the complete Allied victory 
which we have assumed—we believe the conclusion 
reached by those who look for any real rehabilitation 
of international law will be that “ the criminals must 
be brought to justice,” not “ even if they are in high 
positions,” but “only if they are in high positions.” 
And the Court before which they are brought must, as 
far as is possible, be so constituted that its decisions will 
command respect, not only in the Allied countries, but 
throughout the world—eventually even, perhaps, in 
Germany itself. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S CHANCES 
A SITUATION of great interest, and [no little 


complexity, has developed in the American 

Presidential campaign. It was, of course, to 
be expected that during the last few weeks of the contest 
new factors would emerge and the chances of the candi- 
dates undergo a good deal of change. This is certainly 
happening. At the time of writing it seems likely that 
the international issues may have less influence than 
certain matters of domestic concern upon the result ; 
but there is still plenty of time for a fresh turn before 
November 7th—witness the effect of President Wilson’s 
resounding telegram to Mr. Jeremiah O'Leary in refer- 
ence to the votes of “disloyal Americans.” 

We shall be able better to estimate the forces at work 
for and against Mr. Wilson if we compare the outlook 
to-day with the position as it was when the nominating 
Conventions met in June. The chances at that time 
seemed overwhelmingly in favour of the Democrats. 
They were free from serious faction ; they stood upon 
the Administration’s record of peace and prosperity ; 
the President had simply to be renominated by acclam- 
ation. The Republicans, on the other hand, appeared 
to be almost as deeply divided as they were in 1912. 
They had no recognised leader. Their delegates went 
to the Chicago Convention not knowing for whom they 
would find themselves able or obliged to vote. Mr. 
Roosevelt was an incalculable quantity. Moreover, 
the party, instead of being, as of old, a compact army 
marching under a single standard, had become what the 
Democrats had formerly been—a loose combination of 
apparently irreconcilable groups, of commercial and 
regional interests. 

By good fortune, or skilful management, the Republi- 
cans emerged from their worst difficulties. The Pro- 
gressives, failing to get Mr. Roosevelt accepted as 
Republican nominee, decreed their own extinction as 
a separate organisation. Their leaders agreed to support 
Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Roosevelt, after an interval during 
which he did not disguise his angry disappointment, 
came out as the chief ally of the Republican nominee— 
a man who corresponds, in a striking degree, with the 
traditional conception of a Presidential candidate. A 
month after the nominations, therefore, the outlook 
for the Republican opposition was decidedly brighter 
than it had been when the delegates went to Chicago, 
but there was no denying that Mr. Wilson’s opponents 
were entering the fight with very little confidence. The 
luck, as usual, seemed to be with the President. There 
was no fresh European complication ; affairs in Mexico 
were settling down; the Army and Navy Bills and 
several other measures—among them an important 
Rural Credits Bill, evidence of the vitality of the federal 
Department of Agriculture—were going smoothly 
through Congress, while it was plain to everybody that 
Mr. Wilson was not going to be outdone by Mr. Hughes, 
or even Mr. Roosevelt, in his affirmations of “ straight 
Americanism.” Mr. Hughes meanwhile started upon 
a systematic campaign. At Detroit, early in August, he 
made the first of a series of speeches in the large cities 
between the Middle West and the Pacific coast, and he 
spent the greater part of the month in a tour which his 





supporters hoped would not only consolidate the Repub- 
lican position throughout the Union, but would reveal 
Mr. Hughes as a first-rate candidate. They were dis- 
appointed, and confessed it. Mr. Hughes in his time 
has been a powerful campaigner. Nine years ago he 
fought Mr. W. R. Hearst for the Governorship of New 
York State in an election which has taken rank as a 
capital event in the modern political history of America. 
But since he ceased to be Governor, Mr. Hughes has 
spent six years on the bench of the Supreme Court, and 
a man over fifty does not submit himself to judicial 
influences without undergoing considerable mental 
change. For reasons plain to everyone who knows the 
Western people and the character of the Republican 
candidate, it was impossible for Mr. Hughes to make a 
strong and unequivocal assault upon the Wilson policy ; 
and besides, he had to satisfy the Western Progressives 
without offending the old Republicans of the Eastern 
States. Consequently it is not surprising that the tour 
failed to raise the spirits of the Republicans in any 
appreciable degree. Indeed, it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Hughes’s labours during August gained him on 
balance a hundred thousand votes. The party managers 
were dismal. Some of them were admitting without 
disguise that Mr. Wilson’s re-election was a practical 
certainty. Now, a month before the election, their 
state of mind is very different. What has happened ? 
The answer is, Mr. Wilson’s Eight Hours Bill. 

The Republicans believe that, by rushing through 
Congress the emergency legislation to avert a national 
railway strike, the President has created a_ political 
issue of such clearness and urgency that it makes all 
the difference between a confused and a definite cam- 
paign. Their case was stated by Mr. Hughes at Nash- 
ville, in a speech which appears to have marked his 
own passage from an indeterminate position to one of 
hard and emphatic logic. He accused the President 
of surrendering the principle of arbitration in industrial 
disputes, and affirmed that he would never submit to 
any power which imposed a settlement before the 
facts had been disclosed. The “ come back,” as the 
Americans say, was instantaneous. Offers of help 
poured in to the Republican party organisation, and the 
heads of the Hughes campaign were made aware 
that they need no longer complain of indifference 
among the influential adherents of the party. Mr. 
Hughes stated the issue thus: 


We have a new spirit abroad in these recent days in America. 
It is the spirit which demands legislation in advance of investiga- 
tion. It is the spirit of force. It is not American. 

As Mr. Hughes sees it, the President should, even 
under the imminent peril of a general railway strike, 
have insisted upon reference to a board of arbitrators, 
That is precisely the point which a judge would be 
certain to take against a statesman in office; but 
does it meet the issue? Was the actual question in 
dispute arbitrable at all? The New Republic, a journal 
which is at all times critical of Mr. Wilson’s domestic 
policy, puts the central difficulty in a few sentences : 

The solution of this particular controversy did not hinge upon 
the result of a hearing or an inquiry. It depended upon whether 


or not the judge shared the belief of the Brotherhoods (the four 
unions of railwaymen) in favour of the eight-hours day as a 
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desirable minimum [maximum ?] of industrial labour, or whether 
it shared the opinion of the railroad presidents that no social 
presumption existed in favour of a shortening of the day’s work 
to a minimum of eight hours. Any board of arbitrators, even 
after the most elaborate investigation, would have been obliged 
to do as Congress did—that is, to indicate a preference. 

That is the important point; but we may be quite 
sure that the average American commercial man will 
not see it. He will continue to think and say that 
Congress acted under coercion, yielding to the threat of 
organised Labour; and the voting on election day 
will unquestionably show that the Administration has 
suffered by its action. 

This does not, of course, mean that Mr. Wilson 
has lost altogether the lead which was undeniably his 
until last month ; nor need we infer, as some newspaper 
prophets have done, that the electoral incidents in Maine 
and one or two other Eastern States are the preludes toa 
Republican triumph. Maine was practically certain to 
go Republican, and equally certain was it that the 
German-Americans would be able to play tricks in the 
senatorial primaries. From such incidents we cannot 
generalise with any approach to security, and no 
sensible observer would venture upon a prediction until 
some indication has been given of the public temper in 
the Republican strongholds of the Middle West. Mean- 
while, it may be well to bear in mind that Mr. Hughes’s 
reserves are now, to all appearances, fully called up. 
The President’s are not. The O’Leary telegram will 
damage him with the Irish, and will, we must suppose, 
finish his chances with those German-Americans who 
are not Americans. But it will strengthen him im- 
mensely in other quarters. Mr. Hughes continues 
to speak guardedly upon war questions. He leaves the 
invective to Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches 
are calculated to help rather than to injure Mr. Wilson. 
Finally, Mr. Wilson has not yet come out of his holiday 
retreat in New Jersey. He is arranging to deliver at 
most a half-dozen campaign speeches ; they will be all the 
more important and effectual because of their fewness. 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH 
CONSCRIPTIONISTS 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT] 


ETWEEN the date of the suppression of the 
B Easter Rebellion and the end of August 
last the possibility of conscription in Ireland 

almost ceased to be a subject of speculation with the 
Irish Press and public. At the close of last Session, 
Mr. Asquith curtly in‘ormed an _ interlocutor—who 
seemed to be belated—that it was not proposed to 
extend the Service Acts to Ireland. The feeling here 
was then confident that English opinion, vexed 
and irritated no doubt by the Rebellion, but now 
conscious of the unaccountability of Irish ways, would 
henceforth be all for leaving well alone in Ireland, 
subject only to the assurance that Sir John Maxwell 
or another would hold the country against German 
intrigue for the remainder of the war. But minds were 
again unsettled at the beginning of last month, and 





thousands of people all over the country became 
convinced that something was toward. Stories of the 
ill-treatment of Irish harvesters and alleged Irish 
absentees, meant to illustrate a growing ill-temper 
on the part of England, were circulated everywhere, 
and the scare spread when the Irish Times, the news- 
paper in Ireland which comes nearest to having some 
official status, published a series of articles in which, 
adopting the accent of a Venizelos, it declared that, 
for want of military service, this country was going 
straight to perdition. It was also current that Lord 
Wimborne, the Viceroy, was among the conscriptionists. 
After Ginchy there could be no longer any doubt 
of the requirements of the Irish regiments, and when 
the Times and allied newspapers took up the question 
of Ireland in relation to British “‘man power” it 
seemed to the generality of people that the die had 
been cast. In fact, that was not so. There may, so far, be 
nothing more behind the scare than a natural desire 
on the part of the War Office to have the gaps in the 
Irish regiments filled up. The conscriptionists here, 
who have better sources of information than their 
opponents, are anything but hopeful. Yet it will take 
a long while to remove the impression created among 
Nationalists by the rash attempt of local Unionists to 
renew an agitation which once already has helped to 
provoke bloodshed in this island. 

Colonel Repington, the military correspondent of 
the Times, has described the Irish regiments as the 
best “ missile’’ troops in the British Army; the 
expression will be remembered here. It will be a pity, 
he says, if more of the Irish are not to be had. But no 
one will pretend that the winning of the war depends 
upon the extension of the Service Acts to this country. 
From the military point of view it will be just a “ pity ” 
if Ireland, for the sake of political expediency, must 
be left alone. We have still here, according to ordinary 
estimates, about 200,000 men of military age; and 
probably about half of these, being either physically 
deficient or essential to the national work of food 
production, would obtain exemptions as a matter of 
course. For a question of the 100,000 men remaining, 
no great political risk presumably would be worth 
taking. 

But the political advocates of conscription deny the 
existence of any risk, except that of provoking a protest 
in words from the Nationalist M.P.’s, public bodies 
and organisations. In their view, on the contrary, 
the statesman who would settle the Irish question 
had never a “ more wonderful opportunity.” It is true 
that agitators have misled the Irish “‘ peasants,’’ who 
are “idle and very undisciplined’ and “ very, very 
ignorant’; but though “ many things will be said ” 
when conscription is introduced “ nothing will happen ” 
if what has to be done is done “ firmly and swiftly.” 


The men, drafted in small numbers into various regiments, 
will enjoy their fighting abroad; will learn to understand the 
English; and will return to Ireland with new ideas and 
experience of discipline ; and a new Ireland will result. 


The quotations are from a letter recently printed in 
the Times, a letter which illustrates rather candidly 
the habit of thought of the Irish conscriptionist. For 
the men who argue in this way about Ireland usually 
believe what they say. Their view of the Irish character 
is one which is still common to-day, though far less 
common than it was thirty and forty years ago. It 
is the same view which led many good people, in the 
days of Parnellite agitation, to declare that the Irish 
did not really want Home Rule or Land Reform. No 
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one will with justice accuse the majority of our 
conscriptionists of being Cromwellians in disguise. 
They have usually a sincere sentiment about the Irish 
regiments, though with some of them—the letter-writer 
just quoted would, it will be observed, distribute his 
new recruits with caution—patriotism does not outrun 
discretion. By “settlement of the Irish question” 
they do not mean extirpation of the Irish race. 

The cry has not come from Ulster; the Orange 
democracy and the business men of Belfast make no 
— of the statusquo. It is the ery rather of the 
old landlord class, an expression of the Tory philosophy 

of Irish history. Who will charge Lord Dunraven or 
Mr. Standish O’Grady—both of whom have a good 
record of constructive work in Ireland—with the 
desire to provoke another rebellion? That there are 
sinister persons, now as before the Rebellion, behind 
the scenes may be true; but the majority of Irish 
conscriptionists advocate compulsory service for Ireland 
because they hold that, without cruelty and with little 
scandal, sedition may now for ever be exorcised. Their 
diagnosis of the situation is not that of Irish Unionists 
associated with the administration of Ireland, many of 
whom are of opinion that the sudden introduction of 
conscription in Ireland would be attended with the 
gravest risks of horrible disturbance, and will advise 
against it on these grounds. 

It is true, as the Morning Post avers, that there is 
no “logical ’’ reason (except one adopt the Sinn Fein 
standpoint) for excluding Ireland from the operation of 
the Service Acts. Mr. Swift MacNeill, M.P., and other 
letter-writers who are friendly towards the Redmondite 
party try to argue that the decision properly rests 
with Irishmen in Ireland, because the “ Home Rule 
Act is on the Statute Book.” But under the Home 
Rule Act an Irish Parliament would not have power 
to decide this question, related as it is to the safety of 
the Realm; and Mr. Redmond having accepted the 
Act as a final settlement, there is no logic in his denying 
—and he has not yet denied it—that the Irish people 
in this matter stand simply as a small West British 
minority of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. 
Irishmen who claim their country’s right to a Sovereign 
Parliament have logical and abstract objections to 
conscription ; for other Irishmen the objections are 
practical and concrete. The mess that has been made 
in this island during the war is already great enough ; 
and, even though conscription did not provoke further 
bloodshed, the administration of a Service Act on 
just and non-party lines would, by historical necessity, 
be impossible. Who is to compose the tribunals ? 
Already the Irish Executive is ready to contest the 
authority of local magistrates in cases of charges 
brought against Irishmen at home for absenteeism 
under the English Act. It is unlikely in any case that 
Nationalists would be willing to take part in the 
administration of an Irish Act. This consideration does 
not affect Irish conscriptionists ; quite the contrary. 
But it should tell with such members of the present 
Government as have owed anything in the past to 
the votes of the Nationalist democracy. 

As to voluntary recruiting, the prospects for it, under 
present conditions, are not bright. But the supporters 
of Mr. Redmond believe that, under new conditions, 
new recruits may be brought in and the Irish regiments 
may be saved. “ Terms of peace” include the removal 
of Sir John Maxwell, preparation for Home Rule, and 
the treatment of Mr. John MacNeill and his fellow- 
convicts of the Volunteers as political prisoners. But 
“terms of peace’’ do not mean terms on which com- 
pulsion might be accepted. There is no question of a 
bargain with the conscriptionists. 





THE SOLEMN LUNACY OF 
“ PREPAREDNESS ” 


T will hardly be denied, except by those who object 

I to the use of force in any circumstances, that the 

ideal nation would be one which was ready either 
for peace or war—an adaptable nation in which citizenship 
would not spoil men for soldiering and soldiering would 
not spoil men for citizenship. It is a nation easy to 
talk about but difficult to achieve. There would be balance 
in it, and the noisier kind of human being does not like 
balance. He prefers that the scales should come down 
on one side or another with a bump. That seems to him 
to typify energy, definiteness, the success of principle. 
The principle of balance he regards as mere want of principle. 
He calls it “ compromise,” “ sitting on the fence,” and 
by other contemptuous names. It is only the ultra- 
comfortable and the smug, he holds, who think of life in 
terms of an oily way steered between the beastliness of 
Scylla and the ruin of Charybdis. And we admit at once 
that the moderate man is too often simply a man of moderate 
intelligence and vision. His moderation in such cases is the 
result of temperamental lukewarmness, and not of subtle 
care. It is a form not of action, but of inaction. His ideal 
scales are in balance, it is true, but that is only because 
they are empty. He is no more inclined to the just weighing 
of things than is the extremist at either end. His complacent 
indolence, indeed, is the great justification of the extremist. 
You have the extreme pacifist at one end and at the other 
the extreme militarist. Extreme pacifism is, in many cases, 
a mere wringing of the hands in harbour; extreme 
militarism is “full speed ahead” to disaster. Each of the 
extreme courses attracts many men of noble character 
and is dignified by them as an ideal of gentleness on the 
one hand and of courage on the other. But the average 
man is equally averse from a policy of helplessness and 
a policy of disaster. He prefers to either of them a policy 
of success, a policy of bold departure and safe arrival. 

One of the most admirable exposures we have met with 
of the prophets both of helplessness and of disaster is 
contained in a little book called The Future of Militarism,* 
a counterblast to Mr. F. S. Oliver’s Ordeal by Battle, of 
melancholy fame. The author jestingly signs himself 
“* Roland ”—a name which conceals, we suspect, what is 
called the “ identity ” of a distinguished and hard-hitting 
publicist. To argue with Ordeal by Battle is, we fear, rather 
like fighting with a feather mattress; but “ Roland” 
at least will help people to realise that the militarist 
philosophy of the book is a feather mattress which may, 
in a measure, minister to the comfort of a few superior 
persons, but may also be used to smother the ancient and 
fairly successful civilisation of England. Mr. Oliver, as 
readers of his book will remember, has invented, for the 
purposes of the war, a philosophy of “ preparedness.” 
“* Preparedness ” is clearly something different from prepara- 
tion or readiness; otherwise there would have been no 
need to add a new and ugly word to the English language. 
When we look into his book we discover that it means 
simply the German method of preparation for war as 
opposed to the English method of preparation for war. 
Many of us were derided as optimistic ostriches when, 
in the early months of the war, we declared our conviction 
that it was the English method, and not the German, 
that contained the seeds of ultimate victory. We were 
told that if England had only been prepared according 
to the German method, the war would have been over in 
a few months. Militarists were divided into those who said 
this and those who said that, if England had been prepared 


* Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. — 
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in the German manner, the war would never have taken 
place at all. These assertions depend, of course, on two 
assumptions which are not only unprovable but extremely 
improbable. They depend, in the first instance, on the 
assumption that a militarist England could have raised an 
army of five million men without Germany’s taking alarm 
and precipitating a conflict before England had completed 
her arrangements. One of the reasons given by Mr. Oliver 
for Germany’s choice of the year 1914 as the perfect occa- 
sion for a war is that in that year Russia “ stood midway 
in a great military and naval reformation, than which no 
situation is more deplorable for the purposes of carrying 
on a campaign.” If Germany could not endure to sit 
still while Russia was perfecting her reformation, is 
there any reason to suppose that she would have 
quietly sat and looked on while England was perfecting hers ? 
Germany, according to the Oliverian argument, felt she was 
prepared for an unprepared Russia, but that she would be 
unprepared for a prepared Russia, with the result that she 
timed her attack for the moment at which Russia was crossing 
the shaky bridge between one state and the other. Mr. 
Oliver may imagine that the same logic would not have 
driven Germany to attack Great Britain before the British 
conscript army was in being. But, in that case, he simply 
imagines what he pleases. As he confesses to a contempt 
for logic and a preference for instinct—a matter on which 
“Roland ” makes beautiful hay of him—this was, perhaps, 
to be expected. 

The second unlikely assumption on which Mr. Oliver's 
denunciation of his country rests is thata militarist England 
would have been an equally acceptable ally to France and 
Russia as an England which was strong but not provocative, 
armed but not armed (as the saying is) to the teeth. Mr. 
Oliver has read history. He has even written it with great 
ability. But as a political pamphleteer he forgets all the 
obvious lessons of it. He forgets, for instance, all that 
history has to teach about the psychology of national 
jealousy. Obviously, a too-aggressive England would have 
put the whole world in alarm just as an aggressive Germany 
has done. Other nations could never have been persuaded 
that England was merely acting on the defensive if she had 
set to work organising not merely a supreme navy but an 
army on the Continental scale. This would not have seemed 
the legitimate preparation of an unaggressive nation, but the 
swaggering “ preparedness ”’ of an aggressive nation. Many 
Frenchmen, like many Englishmen, may now wish that 
England had possessed such an army at the beginning of the 
war. But those who give a moment’s thought to the matter 
will realise that the fact that such an army did not exist 
was one of the chief causes that brought about the Entente 
and, later on, the Alliance. England had adopted just that 
form of preparation of which France and Russia were in 
most need and of which they were least likely to be jealous— 
the preparation of a supreme navy. A militarist England 
would, in all probability, have seemed to them an England 
with designs on the Continent, and therefore an England 
to be feared. It is not so very long since both France and 
Russia feared the purposes of England. And it was on the 
cards that at one time or another their fears might have 
thrown either of them into the arms of Germany. A Russo- 
German Alliance against a militarist England is no more 
inconceivable than a Russo-English Alliance against a mili- 
tarist Germany. After all, an Anglo-German Alliance was 
advocated only seventeen years ago by one of Mr. Oliver’s pet 
statesmen, who about the same time took up an aggressive 
attitude against both France and Russia. International 
alliances are among the most delicate machines ever con- 
structed. They depend upon all sorts of little springs and 
balances which the bluffer kind of party politicians have, 
as they would say, “‘ no use for.”” Just as the introduction of 


an immense toothed wheel in the wrong place would destroy 
a machine instead of strengthening it, so might the introduc- 
tion of English militarism into the grand balance of Europe 
have made a Franco-Russo-British understanding abso- 
lutely impossible. But Mr. Oliver and his friends are for the 
big toothed wheel at all costs. Perhaps they think it will 
serve at least as a saw for the destruction of Mr. Asquith. 

Every day that the war continues helps to demonstrate, 
we think, the superiority of English preparation to German 
“* preparedness.” (We deliberately omit the consideration 
of French and Russian preparation, as Mr. Oliver’s indict- 
ment is aimed chiefly at his own country.) We have no 
wish to idealise British statesmen beyond their deserts, or 
to represent Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and their fore- 
runners as infallible guides under the direct inspiration of 
heaven. But one thing in regard to them is clear. They 
saw to it that, when the German War came, it was not a war 
in which Germany was able to attack and defeat her rivals 
in detail. Nothing could have been more disastrous than 
that Germany should have been able to divide her rivals in 
such a way as to allow her to crush France in one war and 
to follow this up with preparations for a war in which England 
would have been her solitary opponent. We do not say that 
England could not have stood up to Germany in such a war, 
but she clearly could not have driven home upon land a 
defeat of Germany upon sea. The contest between the two 
nations might easily have resulted in a more prolonged and 
ruinous devastation than the ancient wars of Rome and 
Carthage. English statesmen made such a prolonged duel 
of Empires impossible. Not only this, but they made the 
defeat of the most determinedly aggressive Empire the 
Christian world has known certain. And yet the little 
tabernacles of the hot-gospellers of “‘ preparedness” ring 
with denunciations of them almost as severe as though they 
had sold their country for money ! 

“* Oh, but,” Mr. Oliver may retort, “‘ even if we grant that 
English preparation has made victory in the war certain, 
English ‘ preparedness’ would have done more still—it 
would have prevented the war from happening.” Mr. 
Oliver contradicts himself rather ingenuously in formulating 
after the war has happened his plans for preventing it from 
happening. On one page, as “Roland” points out, he 
makes play with M. Sazonof’s suggestion of July, 1914, 
“ that if Britain then took her stand firmly with France and 
Russia there would be no war; but that if we failed them 
then, rivers of blood would flow, and in the end we should be 
dragged into war.” “Was M. Sazonof right?” asks Mr. 
Oliver with anice innuendo to the discredit of Mr. Asquith’s 
Government. On another page, however, he destroys the 
force of his innuendo, for he declares that “ it was clearly 
absurd to think that our own small force was at all adequate, 
in a military sense, to deter Germany from engaging in a 
war of aggression.” On one page therefore, non-militarist 
England is blamed by implication for not preventing the war 
by ranging herself in July beside France and Russia. On 
another page, she is told that, being non-militarist, she was 
negligible and quite incapable of deterring Germany from 
forcing on the war. Both propositions cannot be true at 
the same time, not even if they appear on different pages. 
And “ Roland ”’ shows that the whole of Mr. Oliver's mili- 
tarist philosophy is built upon a quaking bog of just such 
contradictions. England prepared for the German war 
by maintaining a supreme navy, by entering into the 
Entente with France and Russia, by consolidating her 
Empire on a secure basis, and by creating in peace 
time immense industrial and monetary reserves. The 
one great preparation lacking was a settlement of the 
Irish question, and it was England’s failure to settle this 
question that made Germany think she was too feeble and 
divided to intervene in the war. 
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SEASIDE CIVICS 


I AST year Professor Patrick Geddes gave us a 
delightful book,* then noticed by another 
hand in this journal, to which I would now 

add suggestions for a chapter in a second edition. In 
his survey of a great subject, Professor Geddes has 
naturally dealt with its more important aspects first, 
yet on grounds both of esthetics and national hygiene 
I would ask him to consider the claims of a chapter on 
the subject, entirely ignored by writers hitherto, which 
may be called Seaside Civics. To that end I hope that 
our leader in Town Planning will visit Scarborough, 
as I have lately done, and contrast its recent with its 
remoter treatment of its coast line, with the accepted 
examples that deface so many of our southern watering- 
places. 

Any student who has known Scarborough all his 
days may well take heart when he compares nineteenth- 
century ideals and practice with those of our own time, 
as each may there be seen. In the most serious spirit, 
and as an avowed attempt to contribute to the making 
of wise, jolly and healthy holidays, as a function of 
national health, let us travel a few hundred yards 
southwards, noting the contrast of the centuries, from 
the Grand Hotel, monstrous, hideous, out of scale, 
dwarfing even the noble Castle Rock, which was the 
last word of seaside civics in the past century. 

First we find the weather-beaten advertisements of 
the Aquarium, “ the largest underground pleasure-place 
in Europe,” which has been closed for some time and 
which, we may hope, will never be reopened. In the 
superb air and sea and scenery of one of the loveliest 
places in the world, the nineteenth century thought fit 
to dig, as its chief attraction, an extensive and mouldy 
crypt, acres in area, for the furtherance of recreation 
and holiday recuperation. Think, if you can, of any- 
thing more perverse and obnoxious, and contrast this 
effete effort of the past generation with the veritable 
Aquarium at which we shall finally arrive. 

Next we reach the Spa, another nineteenth-century 
effort, pretentious and unbeautiful. Its northernmost 
feature is the well whence it derives its name. The 
building constructed for the distribution of this water is 
closed, nor have I ever seen it open. The nineteenth- 
century belief in the sipping of mineral waters, reputed 
to be medicinal, as a panacea, curing even the conse- 
quences of excessive eating and drinking, without 
exercise, appears to be defunct in Scarborough ; and the 
suggestion may be hazarded that it would be defunct at 
other spas if, like Scarborough, they had anything else 
to offer. 

A few yards further south we reach the Grand Concert 
Hall of the Spa, another nineteenth-century construction, 
in the nature of a glorified barn, intact from its con- 
struction, including the original air then included. But 
two or three years ago the directors marched with the 
times and provided for music the best thing of its kind 
that I have ever seen. This is a bandstand, or rather, a 
temple of Phoebus Apollo, built projecting actually into 
the sea at high tide, but so constructed as fully to 
protect the musicians, whilst on the landward side the 
audience may sit either in the open air in chairs on a 
tessellated marble floor, or further back under cover 
when it rains. The whole style of architecture is 
Greek, and successful in the highest degree. Here until 
the end of last month the High Priest, a most distin- 
guished musician, Mr. Alick Maclean, played much of 
the finest music ever written to a decent holiday crowd, 








. Cities in Evolution, an Introduction to the Town Planning Move- 
ment and to the Study of Civics. By Patrick Geddes. Williams and 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 


uiet and appreciative, resting in the open air, refreshing 
the soul with real medicine of the best, and looking out 
towards the North Sea, where the history of mankind 
for ages to come is being determined. The feeling of 
worship, the sense of being in one of the Churches of the 
Future, is emphasised not only by the architecture and 
the atmosphere, but by the superb playing, reverent and 
strong, of Mr. Maclean, who never plays a careless bar, 
and whom at least one hearer familiar with Richter 
and Nikisch and Mengelberg and Weingartner counts as 
as one of the three best conductors in our country to-day. 
Londoners should take their present opportunities of 
hearing a man who serves his Art as if he adored her. 
Priests of other kinds conduct other services. 

South of the Spa observe how the actual edge of the 
land has been treated. Greek columns and colonnades 
have been built for the shelter of bathers, and beyond 
them the cliff has been carefully protected by building 
into it pieces of stone of the same colour and substance 
as the cliff itself. The encroachments of the sea have 
been resisted successfully for half a mile or more, but 
even a few yards away from the cliff all looks natural— 
the red-grey stone giving a warm colour that is artis- 
tically right at every point. Promenades and steps to 
and from the sand are all paved with a composition also 
of this colour, and the walks and steps are bounded with 
this stone, the walls being crowned with irregular pieces 
high enough for protection but entirely harmonious with 
the natural cliff. In colour, texture, substance, art and 
nature are here one. Anyone who knows only the usual 
seaside promenade, iron railings and all, should see this 
to discover what can be done when taste and labour are 
allied. 

Above and behind these walks the cliff is largely 
covered with trees. A few buildings have been intro- 
duced, of reddish stone harmonious with the cliff, and 
excellent examples of our modern English domestic 
architecture, in which we have given a long lead to the 
world during the present century, and of examplesof which 
Scarborough has no end, presumably as the beautiful 
correlative of the productive hideousness of Leeds 
and Bradford. As you wind your way up this high cliff 
you note how red has been worked into the stuff you 
walk upon, and how iron railings, such as serve in the 
Spa Gardens of the nineteenth century, and roused the 
ire of Ruskin, are gone altogether. tend the walks 
are bounded by a double line of reddish stones, already 
described, high and wide enough for safety, whilst 
between them, all along these cliff walks, are found 
Alpine plants, poppies and what not, in a fashion that 
would win homage at Kew Gardens and that surpasses 
the best I have ever seen. 

Climb a little further, dive among the trees, and you 
come to the Italian Gardens, opened in 1914, with lake 
and water-lilies, and nude Mercury, which must surely 
be the finest in the world, and certainly surpass for 
beauty the famous gardens of the late Sir Thomas 
Hanbury at La Mortola, near Mentone. These are an 
absolute triumph, perfect in every detail, and waiting 
only for the “ unimaginable touch of Time” to cover 
the pergolas with foliage and enhance their perfection. 

Now follow any path down the cliff from these 
gardens and you come to the new bathing-pool, or 
Temple of Hygeia, which has just completed its first 
season. Sea-bathing is not only a delight, but a tonic 
and restorative of very high therapeutic value, especially 
when combined with swimming. Hitherto, at Scar- 
borough, you might be forbidden to bathe for days 
together, owing to the roughness of the sea. The civic 
authorities have now built a pool, the largest in the 
kingdom (116 by 67 yards), with a sloping sandy floor, 
bounded by stonework harmonious with the cliff and 
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already covered with seaweed. The water is changed by 
every night tide. The pool is approached from bathing 
boxes, hot spray, etc., disposed under a curved colon- 
nade which, when seen from the sea, at once recalls 
Greek temples by the sea that one has seen unearthed 
in Italy. It is to be hoped that the café and bandstand 
to come may be designed by the same admirable hand. 

To this place both sexes, of nearly all ages, have 
thronged in the past season. As many as a thousand 
have bathed and swum there in one day. The bathing, 
of course, is mixed, and most popular of all on Sunday 
mornings, when crowds assemble to watch it, to the 
much decadence of Church Parade. But this is, of 
course, another of the churches of the future. In the 
past bathing in Scarborough has been the sport of very 
few and those often baffled. In this new pool as many have 
bathed in a day as in a month or a season at Scar- 
borough in times past. Week-end families from Leeds 
and such harmful, necessary places come here, and 
paterfamilias goes in with his children on a Sunday 
morning to the great advantage of both generations and 
the certain reduction of the Yorkshire death-rate. 

Scarborough has had a cruel and well-nigh ruinous 
experience. Nevertheless, the civic authorities have gone 
ahead and will be rewarded. Let them now do as 
much for infant mortality in their East Ward as they 
have done for public health along the shore. After the 
war Russian and other visitors, commended to Harro- 
gate, where rank and fashion have lately been sipping 
the waters and playing bridge—because there is nothing 
whatever else to do—would be wise to acquaint them- 
selves with the most admirably treated seaside resort I 
know, where bathing is as comfortable as off the Lido 
near Venice, to say nothing of Ostend or Scheveningen, 
and vastly more salubrious, and where an example in 
seaside civics and holiday hygiene has been set that 
should be everywhere known and followed. 

LENS. 


Correspondence 


CONSCRIPTION FOR IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tut New STatresMAN. 

Sir,—The feeling of the Irish people against conscription seems 
to be very imperfectly understood in England. There are facts 
in the situation which need to be squarely faced. Those who 
argue that military discipline would subdue or regulate the 
passion of nationalism amongst Sinn Feiners and Republicans, or 
that a new sense of kinship with England would be begotten by 
sharing in her military adventures, utterly fail to grasp the 
feeling and thought of the mass of Irish people at the present 
time. The opposition to conscription is dangerous, because it 
is not blind ; it is inspired by both feeling and thought. Thinking 
Nationalists see in conscription a serious menace to all aspirations 
for national freedom : and hatred of Englisn rule and resentment 
against the English Government have become passionate, intense 
and widespread. Consequently the objection to compulsion has 
gained a moral force it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
overcome. To accede to any measure of compulsory military 
service now would seem to the majority of Irish Nationalists an 
act of disloyalty and of betrayal. 

No safe outlet for the emotions aroused here in recent months 
has yet been found. To dam rather than redirect such emotions 
is to intensify them. Nor is it pertinent to argue that the anti- 
British party have no leaders. The spirit of the dead leaders has 
permeated the masses and the Sinn Fein movement has become in 
the truest sense democratic : the force of this or that strong per- 
sonality is no longer needed to guide it. The people are in a mood 
for heroics, for strong—even violent—action. The Rising broke 
upon an amazed and unprepared populace and so found few sup- 
porters. But the spirit that prompted it has aroused dormant 








instincts, and any attempt now to impose conscription here would 
loosen flood-gates of incalculable emotions upon an issue to which 
resistance would seem honourable and moral and upon which 
Nationalists of all types would be united. It might indeed prove 
the unifying element which lovers of Ireland are groping to find 
in more constructive channels; but in any case the English 
Government would find itself confronted not with some hundreds 
of conscientious objectors, but with a nation of them. 

Further, it is a mistake to suppose that the objection is limited 
to these provinces. I learn from well-informed opinion that there 
is amongst Ulster “* loyalists ” a very strong element of opposition 
to the suggestion. And here is a significant fact to verify that 
statement. There are 250 unemployed carpenters in Belfast, 
who have refused to take on work on the Clyde. Their unemploy- 
ment benefit has been stopped for over three months ; dilution of 
labour is threatened on the Clyde. But these men have refused 
the temptation of doubled wages, resisted all the warnings and 
representations of their Union Executive, and exposed themselves 
and their families to poverty rather than risk being forced into 
military service by working on the other side of the Channel! It 
is imaginable that men of this class, realising the vital effects of 
conscription upon industrial interests, would prove as bitterly 
determined in their resistance to it as to Home Rule. 

It remains certain, however, that there are in Ireland large 
numbers of men, organised and unorganised, moderates and 
extremists, prepared to risk all they possess, even their lives, 
rather than accept compulsory military service. The resistance 
already determined upon would take various forms. In country 
districts the young men would take to the hills, and the difficulties 
of rounding them up would be fraught with danger. Street and 
house-fighting might be expected in cities and towns. In such 
resistance the organised bodies would be joined by great numbers 
of individuals as yet unattached to any political organisation, but 
passionately opposed to the idea of conscription. Passive re- 
sistance would be made by numbers of moderate Nationalists and 
by a small body of “ conscientious objectors” of the English 
type. 

Would it be worth while to secure for the British Army a handful 
of unwilling conscripts at a cost of bloodshed, destruction and 
indelible ill-will ?—Yours, etc., 

Dublin. 

October 2nd. 


Louie BENNETT. 


HERBERT SPENCER AND NEW IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—According to Mr. Robert Lynd (THe New StTatTesMan, 
September 30th, 1916) the late Lieutenant Kettle “ in his youth 
accepted Herbert Spencer’s much-quoted saying, ‘What I need 
to realise is how infinitesimal is the importance of anything I can 
do, and how infinitely important it is that I should do it.’ ” 

Mr. Lynd, writing recently (The Ploughshare, June, 1916) of 
the late Mr. Shechy Skeffington, told us how fond he, too, was of 
quoting Spencer’s maxim, ** How infinitesimal is the importance, 
etc., etc.” The coincidence is interesting, but possibly somewhat 
of a revelation to anyone who knew the two, intimately related 
though they were, yet so different in temperament. 

Perhaps Mr. Lynd will continue to favour us with studies of 
other leaders of contemporary thought in Ireland who have 
adopted as their motto ‘“* How infinitesimal is the importance, 
etc., ete.’ Men of such profound introspection are the need of 
the hour here, and they should stand revealed before us.— 
Yours, ete., J. B. Hucues. 

183 Clonliffe Road, Dublin. 

October 2nd. 


[Robert Lynd writes :—‘* Your correspondent scores prettily. 
But his score is more apparent than real. The quotation from 
Spencer was not mine but Professor Kettle’s (in the first essay in 
The Day's Burden). And the point of my reference to it was that, 
though Professor Kettle quoted this aphorism as an ideal motto 
for politicians, his temperament was such that it induced in him 
not the mood of action—as it did in Skeffington—but the mood of 
reflection. Kettle and Skeffington simply emphasised different 
halves of the Spencer aphorism. That was one of the radical 
differences between two men, both of whom were noble and 
illustrious figures in contemporary Ireland. One could scarcely 
portray them more effectively than by noting the opposite 
manner in which they interpreted the same saying in their lives.”’] 
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MINERS AND MOTOR AMBULANCES 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—There is a strong divergence of opinion among the miners 
of Scotland with regard to the dual provision by the men and the 
coal-owners of motor ambulances for the soldiers at the front. It 
will be remembered that the proposal was put before the men 
some time ago by the leaders in the hope that they would emulate 
the example of certain districts in England and agree to contribute 
6d. per man per fortnight for twenty consecutive pay-days, the 
amount thus collected to be added to by a similar sum from the 
colliery owners. The result of the district voting showed that the 
men, on a whole, were favourable to the adoption of the scheme, 
but a good many districts, at the same time, were strongly dis- 
inclined to its application. 

As one whose branch was decidedly antagonistic to the proposal, 
let me say that the fundamental objection to the scheme was not 
what might be termed parsimonious. There was no “ close- 
fisted * argument brought to bear in its discussion, and it is well 
known that many of the communities have on past occasions 
responded splendidly to the appeal for “silver bullets.’ A 
question of deep-rooted principle, they contend, is at stake, which 
if acquiesced in in this instance will react detrimentally in the 
very near future. The provision of such necessities, they say— 
and with them I entirely agree—is the primary and indisputable 
duty of the Government in power, and on them the onus of 
tending to the wounded on the battlefield should devolve, and not 
be left to the uncertain efforts of charity to discharge. War is 
entered upon, and prosecuted, solely by the Ministers in office. 
They are the authority who should be exclusively charged with 
the proper administering to the needs of the maimed and wounded 
and amelioration of their hard lot on the field of battle. Thus 
condensed, this seems to be the line of argument taken up by the 
militants against the payment of the “ ambulance tax.” The 
demand to-day, they say, is for motor ambulances ; to-morrow 
it may be for shells or for an addition to our acrial fleet. 

Of course, they do not imply that the responsible powers have 
shown any neglect in the provision of an adequate supply of 
ambulances ; on the contrary, they are strongly convinced that 
the authorities are faithfully discharging their duty in this respect 
as far as is humanly possible under the trying circumstances. The 
only argument, in their opinion, in favour of the practical adoption 

of the scheme is the purely sentimental one of being able to point 
to the “ Miners’ and Mineowners’ Car” on war work, controlled 
and virtually possessed by a Government who give every oppor- 
tunity to the miner to “* blaw their horn ” in a literal sense “ for 
the period of the war.” 

Trouble is likely to follow the intention of the coal companies 
of deducting the amount—as they have intimated they will do 
on the first pay-day—irrespective of the rejection of the scheme 
in its entirety by a good many districts.—Yours, etc., 

A Workinc MINER. 


STATE FORESTRY 
To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is to be hoped that the advocates of State forestry will 
not spoil a strong case by choosing as the main issue a point 
which they ought at the start to give away to the adversary. But 
after reading in the Times a forester’s budget, in which the total 
cost of planting is put at £5 an acre, and elsewhere cheerful 
references to the profits of State forests in Japan, I cannot help 
feeling a little doubtful. 

It would be better at once to face the facts :—{1) That under 
pre-war conditions forestry in Great Britain was, generally 
speaking, an unprofitable undertaking ; and (2) that it is not very 
likely that under post-war conditions it will offer anything better 
than a moderately promising lock-up investment. 

It must, of course, be granted that there are tendencies towards 
the appreciation of home-grown timber, notably in the cheapening 
of road transit, not to mention conditions affecting the competing 
foreign supply ; but it must be remembered that the areas most 
suitable for afforestation on a large scale in this country are not 
those most accessible or nearest to market, and things will have 
to alter more than at the moment seems likely before, for example, 
pit props from asupposititious forest in Radnorshire can be sold at 
a profit in the Glamorganshire coal-field in competition with 
French or Baltic timber. 


It is in this very fact that forestry offers little temptation to the 
private owner that the strength of the argument for State under- 
taking lies; for the indirect benefits of afforestation would not 
enure exclusively to the profit of the private owner. First among 
those indirect benefits I would place the alleviation of the dulness 
of country life, to which same dulness more than to any one other 
cause is due the fact that thousands of acres of our land are pro- 
ducing to-day no more than a fourth of their possible yield.—I 
am, Sir, yours, etc., R. M. Tuomas. 

Ruabon. 

September 28th. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The interesting article in your issue of September 16th 
cannot fail to strengthen the recognition which is at last being 
given to the importance of training for social work. It touches 
on one or two points which, with your permission, I should 
like to supplement. 

First, it should be clearly understood that such specialised 
University courses of social study as are described, covering a 
very wide range of subjects, are intended for those who have 
had the opportunity of previous undergraduate education or 
some equally good form of mental training. Otherwise it would 
be neither right nor possible to attempt to combine such a 
smattering of History, Economics, Philosophy, and Social 
Theory and Administration with the necessary practical work 
in the single session, or even two sessions, which is the usual 
duration of such courses. 

This need not in any way deter capable, practical candidates 
without previous academic training. Their needs are beginning 
to be provided for. Indeed, the tendency at the present time— 
rightly, I think—is to stiffen the standard for the diploma student 
of graduate standing and at the same time provide instruction 
of a less ambitious character with adequate practical experience 
for forms of social effort which have to a certain extent 
crystallised on definite lines, such as, for instance, welfare work 
in factories. Neglect of this provision must inevitably lead to 
the development of innumerable unrelated courses springing up 
—apart from any University or centre of instruction—for any and 
every form of social activity. 

Secondly, the place given in the curriculum to practical work 
must necessarily be larger than that indicated in the closing 
lines of your article. 

Practical work represents the only opportunity of gaining— 
at first hand—that personal knowledge of social data which is 
so essential to all social workers—from the influential legislator 
or administrator to the humblest volunteer. Students fresh from 
their degree courses have a sound instinct in this matter. They 
do not want books or lectures. They are eager to come into 
contact with actual life. They want to get to grips with real 
things. Practical work must, however, be carefully planned 
and supplemented by the kind of teaching which will correlate 
theory and practice and help the student from a mass of impres- 
sions and ideas, his own and other people’s, to formulate his 
own programme, and to secure the right attitude of mind towards 

social progress.—Yours, etc., 
EvizABETH MacaDAm. 

The University, Liverpool. 

September 19th. 


THE AIM OF WAR 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Quite one of the most distressing results of the war is 
the incapacity, which has afflicted otherwise fair-minded and 
intelligent people, to take a plain statement at its face value. 

I purposely worded my correction of Mr. MacCarthy’s statement 
that “the killing of men is the object of war” quite barely, 
because I did not wish to drag my own views of war into 
discussion. 

Now irrupts Vernon Lee, not to contradict me, but to trounce 
me as an “ ostrich,’ and to compare my mild protest on behalf of 
clear language with the fervid appeals of essayists and bishops 
who think and talk more like bloody-minded drummer-boys than 
statesmen or Christians. 
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Of course, I had another motive beside the desire for accurate 
English. But it was not what Vernon Lee most unfairly and 
illegitimately assumes. I am a virulent anti-militarist, and I 
detest war as the most monstrous of national sins. For that 
reason I am sorry when the anti-militarist cause is given away by 
loose statements or rhetorical letters. You simply give the 
militarist an argument by saying that murder is the object of war. 
He can prove immediately that it is not. Also you give him an 
argument by so absurd a comparison as that between the prose- 
cution of such a war as the present and Moloch worship. (By the 
way, where does Holy Writ suggest that the burning of children 
was the aim of Moloch worship? If it was, why were not all 
children burned ?) The opponent has only to answer that the 
soldier goes to be killed, not to kill. 

I must not write too long a letter, but out of mere curiosity I 
should be glad to know on what Vernon Lee bases herstatement : 
* All Christian nations accept the axiom of the aim justifying 
the means.” I am away from my books, and the only case I can 
recollect is the decision of the Catholic Church (not—alas !—any- 
where nationalised) that a man whose wife and children are 
starving has, not merely a right, but a duty, to “ steal ’’ bread for 
them.—Yours, etc., R. Exuis RoBerts. 

10 Gay Street, Bath. 

September 30th. 


MR. GOSSE’S LEG OF MUTTON 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Since no one of your readers has replied to the inquiry 
by Mr. Albert Fuller in your issue of September 23rd, permit me 
to tell him that the affair of Mr. Edmund Gossé’s leg of mutton 
is not by any means an unexplained coincidence. In the second 
chapter of Father and Son Mr. Gosse described his earliest 
memory: of a dog entering the dining-room window, seizing a 
leg of mutton on the table, and carrying it out. “ When this 
happened I could not yet talk.”’ The story was afterwards related, 
in identical words and also as a personal memory, by Dr. Robert 
Farquharson, in In and Out of Parliament. 

Mr. Gosse’s book appeared in 1907 ; Dr. Farquharson’s in 1911. 
Someone wrote to the Times calling attention to the parallel 
passage. Dr. Farquharson replied cheerily, thanking the corre- 
spondent. He had “ obligingly given me the opportunity of 
apologising to my friend Mr. Gosse for not acknowledging my 
indebtedness to his fascinating book for the early effort of memory 
I quoted in mine.” (Times, June 10th, 1911.) The summer of 
the year, it will be remembered, was remarkably sunny and 
stimulating.—- Yours, etc., 

Golder’s Green, N.W. 





S. K. R. 


Miscellany 
AN ENGLISH SINN FEIN 


N reading up the social history of the last century, 
I one is surprised at the enormous number of refer- 
ences to an alleged Chartist conspiracy of 1839. 
None of these references are contemporary, except possibly 
one or twosomewhat shadowy hints in the Northern Star. As 
we get farther away from the period of the alleged conspiracy 
the frequency of the references increases. I have attempted 
to trace these and their source with a result which is certainly 
interesting, and I believe accurate. 

A conspiracy was to have taken place on a great scale. 
This year has provided a close parallel to the events which 
were to have taken place in the Sinn Fein outbreak in 
Dublin. Something of the sort was to have occurred all 
over England ; it will be remembered that in November, 
1889, a “ rising ” did in fact break out at Newport, Mon. The 
truth of this little episode is extremely difficult to ascertain. 
Contemporary accounts are hopelessly inconsistent. All 
that we know is that a scuffle took place in the dark between 


amateurishly armed Chartists and the military. A few 
deaths occurred, but even their number is unascertainable. 

Perhaps the most detailed references to the conspiracy is 
in the book by Thomas Frost, an inaccurate journalist who 
specialised in foreign political secret societies, and who in 
his early youth was more or less closely connected with 
prominent Chartists. He wrote in 1874:— 

As I was only eighteen years of age at the time when the conspiracy 
of 1839 burst and collapsed at Newport, and was not connected with 
the Chartist organisation until several years afterwards, the glimpses I 
obtained of the secret and personal history of the movement were due to 
individuals with whom I became acquainted at a later period. As I then 
learned, the threads of the conspiracy were held by the five members 
of a secret committee sitting in London, who communicated with only 
one member in each of the branches of the National Charter Associa- 
tion. I have been assured that more than a hundred and twenty 
thousand men, armed and trained (for drilling had been going on 
nightly for some time on the moors and hills), could have been placed 
in the field at an hour’s notice; and that there were depéts of 
ammunition formed at several places in the northern and midland 
districts. 


There is some error here, as the N.C.A. did not come into 
existence for a year after the conspiracy burst at Newport. 
Frost does not disclose the sources of this stupendous 
piece of information, but refers to an address delivered at 
the Cercle Catholique in Paris by the Abbé Defourny, which 
induced him to make inquiries. According to the Abbé : 
“* In 1839, England was on the point of becoming a victim of 
the Commune and the International, which were then called 
the Chartist Conspiracy or Movement. Not only London, 
but the twenty principal towns of England were to be 
devoured by a fire, which blood alone was to extinguish. 
The day and the hour had been fixed, and the time had come 
for the signal to be given for fire and slaughter to begin.” 

The Abbé went on to tell his hearers that one man alone 
saved England. This was David Urquhart, who reasoned 
with some working men he knew to be in the conspiracy, and 
won them over at the last moment. From them he obtained 
a list of the chief movers. Two were Russian agents, the 
instruments of their Government. It appears that while 
the Abbé was thus delightfully holding forth, Urquhart was 
actually a member of his audience ! 

Urquhart, the Abbé went on to relate, then toured 

England lecturing to Chartists. ‘“ Sometimes his meetings 
lasted for twelve consecutive hours.” He was habitually 
in peril of his life. The object of his speeches was to make 
Chartists realise their ignorance of foreign affairs, and to 
,popularise his own theory that Russia was trying to obtain 
the hegemony of Europe by the method of setting the other 
nations at loggerheads. One result of his missionary wander- 
ings was the formation of Foreign Affairs Committees. 

It is regrettable that no adequate biography should have 
ever been written of David Urquhart (1805-1877). After 
many years spent in the Near East in diplomatic service of 
the British and Turkish Governments, Urquhart returned to 
England with two convictions. The first was the unscrupu- 
lous wickedness of the British Government in the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs. The other was the unscrupulous 
wickedness of the Russian Government in the management 
of all its affairs. In order to counteract these moral defi- 
ciencies, Urquhart organised local Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees all over England to educate public opinion and M.P.’s 
in these matters. In Parliament, from 1847 to 1852, he 
badgered Palmerston persistently, having arrived at the 
conclusion that the Foreign Secretary was in the pay of 
Russia. From 1855 to 1866 he published a weekly paper, 
the Free Press. If Frost had been less of a journalist and 
more of a student, he might have obtained some apparent 
corroboration from the pages of this interesting periodical. 

The four issues from January 19th to February 9th, 1856, 
contain a series of some thirty letters entitled ‘ Chartist 
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Correspondence.” These may be summarised in the words 
of the introductory paragraph, which a modern editor 
would have split into headlines: ‘ Knowledge of danger 
by Mr. Urquhart previous to its manifestation ; ignorance 
of the Government, warning given by him to the Govern- 
ment ; his warning neglected, the receipt of that warning 
subsequently denied ; the denial proved to be a falsehood.” 
The People’s Paper simply scoffed at these “ revelations ” 
which asserted the same state of things as that described 
seventeen years later, by Defourny—conspirators drilled by 
the hundred thousand, with weapons (guns, not pikes) to 
match, and thousands of tons of explosives. 

In 1866 Urquhart stopped the Free Press and started the 
Quarterly Diplomatic Review. In 1878 he returned to the 
subject of the Chartist conspiracy, and described the steps 
he had taken to discover its origins, and to upset it. The 
explanation, if far-fetched, is at least romantic. He learned 
of the existence of the Hetaira, a Greek secret society, 
founded in 1815, with the object of securing the independence 
of Greece. The centre of the society’s activities was Moscow. 
This, of course, suited Urquhart’s book very well; he was 
a strong Turkophil, and here was wicked Russia at work, 
helping to destroy the unity and peace of Turkey. Many 
years later, more or less by accident, he picked up some 
threads of the Chartist conspiracy. To his astonishment he 
found that the organisation was identical with that of the 
Hetaira. He at once suspected Russian influence, and imme- 
diately afterwards discovered a Polish exile, Major Beniowski, 
in the confidence of several Chartist delegates. The rest 
of the story followed naturally. Urquhart assured himself, 
and attempted to assure the world, that he had unearthed a 
Russian conspiracy to foment civil war in England. A 
biographer of Urquhart could help greatly to clear up the 
truth of this interesting story by throwing light on the 
question of his subject’s sanity, which contemporaries occa- 
sionally suspect. 

His hatred of Russia and his fierce concentration of accusa- 
tions against that country, certainly lead one to imagine 
him as a monomaniac. His dislike extended even to 
individual Russians, for he denounced Bakunin as an agent 
of his Government! It is interesting to note in these days 
that Urquhart used to urge that the British and French 
should occupy Gallipoli, in order to keep Russia out of the 
Mediterranean. 

It certainly is irony of history that when the British and 
French did attempt to occupy Gallipoli they should have 
done so, not for the reason urged by Urquhart, but for the 
precise opposite, in order to help Russia to get into the 
Mediterranean. 

Those who are interested in this potential revolution will 
find ample references to it, but little evidence. They will have 
the statements of Alexander Sommerville, for instance, the 
man whom Cobden believed would make the best possible his- 
torian of the Chartist movement. Sommerville had been a 
soldier, had been flogged for some breach of discipline in 
1832, and had been discharged from the army; while 
Chartism was in its last stages, Sommerville had many bones 
to pick with its leaders. Finally he emigrated to Canada, 
where he took to journalism and died. Here are some 
statements made by this man :— 


When danger is over, people forget it ever existed. I have found 
many grave persons, some Quakers in the number, who in calmer 
years doubted if an insurrection was ever seriously contemplated in 
1839. I had occasion to refer to this in a Manchester newspaper in 
1847, and to Dr. M’Douall, who was a member of the Convention, 
and one of its war committee. It was denied on his behalf that the 
Convention of 1839 plotted Frost’s insurrection, or any other such 
movement. On reading this, Mr. R. T. Richardson, of Salford, came 
voluntarily and informed me that not only had the members of Con- 
vention in their private committees, though not openly in their 
discourses, undertaken to levy war against the crown and government 


in 1839, but that this person, with Dr. John Taylor, a political 
leader of Glasgow, and himself (he being member of Convention for 
Manchester) were the secret committee—two medico-chemical 
members, and a mechanical engineer—appointed to visit, view and 
report upon the means of surprising and occupying Woolwich 
Arsenal. They did report on the practicability of taking the Arsenal. 
Others reported in like manner about the Horse Guards, the Palaces, 
the Tower, and the Bank of England. Mr. Richardson added that, 
being then (1847) ashamed of the folly of 1839, and resolved never to 
give countenance to such projects again, he did not object to my 
publishing his statement and name, in corroboration of my own 
account of the political plots of 1839 and 1840. 


It is important to notice that although Sommerville was 
closely connected with the movement in 1839 and 1840, 
it was not for some twenty years afterwards that he came 
forward with these statements, and his references include 
only persons who had died in the interval. There is no 
doubt that when the Chartists took to arming themselves in 
1839 with pikes, and to drilling by night in fields, the authori- 
ties were very much frightened. The third Earl of Malmes- 
bury wrote in his diary on January 7th, 1840, that the 
Chartists “ mean to set fire to London on the night of the 
14th or 15th,” but nothing occurred. Is this evidence of 
the conspiracy or of panic? I believe it was the latter. I 
am certain in my own mind that the legend of the revolu- 
tionary character of the Chartist movement was invented 
by Urquhart in his insanity, and diffused, until, united in the 
popular mind with the blood-and-thunder oratory of another 
mentally afflicted person, Feargus O'Connor, the British 
public came in all honesty to believe that a deluge of blood 
might any day drive the last of the rulers of the Hanoverian 
dynasty in flight across the Channel to a place of refuge in 
another land where these things were better ordered. 

Jutius West. 


SONG OF THE DARK AGES 


We digged our trenches on the down 
Beside old barrows, and the wet 
White chalk we shovelled from below, 
It lay like drifts of thawing snow 

On parados and parapet, 


Until a pick neither struck flint 
Nor split the yielding chalky soil, 

But only calcined human bone : 

Poor relics of that Age of Stone 
Whose ossuary was our spoil. 


We marched home singing in the rain, 
And all the while, beneath our song, 

I mused how many springs should wane 

And still our trenches scar the plain, 
The monument of an old wrong. 


But then, I thought, the fair green sod 
Shall wholly cover that white stain, 
And soften, as it clothes the face 
Of those old barrows, every trace 
Of violence on the patient plain. 


And careless people, moving by, 

Will speak of both in careless tone, 
Saying: “ You see the toil they made : 
The Age of Iron, pick and spade, 

Here jostles with the Age of Stone.” 
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‘” Yet either from that happier race 
Shall only win a passing glance, 
And they will leave us both alone— 
Poor savages who wrought with stone, 
Poor savages who fought in France. 
Francis Brerr Younc. 
Kilimanyaro, near Handeni, German East Africa. 
June 17th, 1916. 


A MORALITY PLAY 


| Dae Mr. Christopher St. John’s preface it appears 
that M. Evréistof is an interesting figure in modern 
Russiandrama. He describes himasa rebel against 
rebels, and if that does not mean that he is a reactionary, 
which in this case it certainly does not, it means that he is 
impatient, critical and sensitive ; arestless spirit not content 
with the conclusions of common-sense, yet exasperated by 
theories, whether concerned with art or life, which pooh-pooh 
the promptings of reason. He might well be the kind of writer 
who is driven to attack whatever he sympathises with most. 
This impression is reinforced by the little play which Mr. 
St. John has translated, The Theatre of the Soul.* This play 
was produced by the Pioneer Players in 1915. I regret I 
did not see it. It was to have been acted last November 
at the Alhambra on “ Russia’s Day”; and hereby hangs a 
dismal little tale which Mr. St. John tells at some length. 
Miss Edith Craig had collected a good cast, and all was 
ready. A licence was applied for and granted, but the 
manager of the Alhambra, after seeing the dress rehearsal, 
informed her at the last moment the play could not be 
performed. ‘‘ It was natural to think that there must be 
a weighty reason for this summary withdrawal of a Russian 
play from a programme designed as a compliment to Russia. 
Evréistof, the author, Miss Craig, to whom fell the privilege 
of first producing one of his plays here, and myself, were all 
entitled to the courtesy of an explanation. We can hardly 
swallow the one conveyed to us indirectly, that it was the 
repulsive incident of a woman’s wig being taken off and her 
bald head displayed, which made Mr. Charlot withdraw the 
play!” This ingenuous comment on Mr. St. John’s part, 
however, is clearly rhetorical. Of course it was the wig that 
stopped the play. You must not pull off wigs in any sense 
of the word; that is the English philosophy. It is not a 
principle I sympathise with myself—beyond a certain point, 
and it is quite true, as Mr. St. John says, that in matters 
where art is concerned, the tenacity with which we cling 
to it “‘makes England the derision of artists all over the 
world.” Still, Ibsen once defended the let-wig-alone 
philosophy, and defended it very well in The Wild Duck. 
Butartists cannot abide it, for it is a life-and-death matter, 
artistically speaking, for many of them to achieve intensity 
of expression. And how can that be found and transmitted 
in a society where the strongest and only intellectual bond 
uniting its members is a good-natured conspiracy not to go 
too directly or too deep into things? We as a race have 
invented, I sometimes think, a special kind of art; one 
which nearly all artists would deny was art. It is an 
amalgam between good nature and art, a deliberate debase- 
ment, they would say, of the royal coinage. But neverthe- 
less it remains true that some aspects of life seem to be 
best dealt with in the English spirit, which often seem to 
escape altogether the thorough intellectual artist. Think, 
for example, what a thorough French novelist would have 
made of that chapterin David Copperfield called “ Barkis is 





* The Theatre of the Soul. By N. Evréistof. Translated by Marie 
Potapenko and Christopher St. John. Hendersons. 7d. 


willin’,”’ when the inarticulate old carrier proposes to David’s 
young and buxom nurse! It would have been painful 
reading. But (this is the point) would his version have 
really been as comprehensive and true as the scene as 
depicted in the mirrorof Dickens’s fundamental and almost 
mystical good nature? I suggest this as the only defence, 
and it does not carry us very far, of our extraordinary way 
of going on. As a general rule I am all on the other side, 
and what I have just written affords no pretext whatever 
for excusing Mr. Charlot, whose conduct was clearly asinine 
in the matter of M. Evréistof’s play. What evidently hurt 
him, and his instinct told him his feelings were symptomatic 
of what even a special Alhambra audience might feel, was 
the spectacle of a woman who the moment before had been 
represented as the radiant source of fascination, suddenly 
robbed of all charms. This, if he thought of the Alhambra 
as his own nest, must have appeared to him a proceeding very 
like fouling it. 

The woman in question is “ a concept,” not a real person ; 
for all the personages in this play are only symbols of what 
goes on in the soul ; the soul, or whole man, being the stage 
on which they appear and struggle together. First she is 
invoked by the romantic, sensual side of man’s nature and 
appears as radiant ; then her image is summoned up by his 
reason, and the difference between the two visions is 
symbolised by her taking off her wig and displaying a bald 
head and pulling out a plate of teeth. Then a contest (still 
representative of what goes on in the man who is himself 
the stage) takes place between her image and the image 
of the man’s wife. Invoked by reason, the latter appears 
as a pathetic and dignified figure ; afterwards, invoked by 
the romantic, sensual side of his nature, as a nagging, narrow, 
joyless, draggle-tailed, grasping shrew. The radiant concept 
gets the other down ; but the romantic side of his nature is 
disappointed in the end, and we are given to understand that 
“the man” shoots himself. At least the red, throbbing 
light which at the back of the scene has represented all along 
the physical heart, goes out, and the figure who has stood 
for the romantic sensual side of his nature, is seen drowning 
in streamers of red ribbon. 

The drama consists in the dialogue between the two 
figures who represent reason and romantic sensuality 
respectively. Matters are complicated by the fact that they 
share the same nervous system, and each one suffers when the 
other gets control of the machine. The chief dilliculty, so 
it strikes me, in staging this symbolic play must be to find 
an adequate symbol for the nervous system of “ the man.” 
Reason is constantly crying out to the romantic sensualist, 
“Keep your hands off my nerves!” “ Don’t touch them!” 
There is also a third personage present on the stage of man’s 
being, who is dressed in worn traveller’s clothes and is 
represented as sound asleep during all these wrangles. He 
is “‘The Unconscious Self.” It pleased me to see this 
hypothesis, about which there is so much dubious chatter 
going on, relegated to its proper place, and represented as 
unimportant as far as all human interests are concerned. 
When “The Man” dies by the hand of the romantic 
sensualist in him, a railway porter comes in with a lantern 
and says: “ This is Everyone’s Town. You have to get 
out here, sir. You change here.” ‘“ Thank you, yes,” says 
“The Unconscious Self.” ‘“‘I have to change here,” and 
he follows the porter, yawning. 

This seems to me very salutary at a moment when so 
many writers are trying to persuade us that our unconscious 
selves are the most important part of us, without having a 
clear idea of what they mean by that expression. I wish 
I could find a book by someone who attached for pages 
together a steady meaning to the word “self”; it seems 
even more protean than the word “ nature.” 

DesmonD MacCartry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T was very civil of a correspondent to send me a copy 
of The Editor, an American “Journal of Information 
for Literary Workers.” It is published at Ridgewood, 

New Jersey, and it is apparently of respectable age. But I 
have never seen a copy before, and I am sorryI haven't. It 
is a perfectly serious trade journal. It caters for manu- 
facturers of literature, just as the Iron and Steel Trades 
Journal and The Undertaker’s Journal do for ironmasters 
and interment experts. 

* * * 


The first article contains advice to poetical beginners. 
It is by Ella Randall Pearce, who describes herself as “a 
versifier of many seasons, with enough acceptances on 
record to soothe the hurt of uncounted rejection slips.” 
She has “learned the requirements of many of these 
publishing houses,” and has “trained the Muse to feed 
on ginger-snaps occasionally instead of angel-food and 
ambrosia ” ; and she has found the composition of four-line 
verses for post-cards “a pleasant and profitable side-line.”’ 
She gives several useful tips. ‘Rules of rhyme and meter” 
must be observed; but “even the tender addresses to 
* Mother,’ ‘ Father,’ ‘ Dear Wife,’ ‘ Friend o’ Mine,’ etc., 
should carry a cheerful, heart-warming quality.” 


Another editorial warning is this: ‘* Nothing trite.’ What can 
poet say that poet has not said before? Nothing, perhaps ; but one 
must find a fairly new way of saying it to draw the pay checks. One 
dollar for a four-line verse seems to be the usual payment ; although 
a few publishing houses pay more, and some—may they live to 
repent !—pay less. Especially clever ideas sometimes bring higher 
prices. I have received two dollars each for couplets or short prose 
sentiments, and five dollars for verses of six or eight lines ; and I have 
also accepted a check for ten dollars for two dozen miscellaneous 
sentiments from a publisher who buys them in dozens when he buys 
at all. 


The principle of the magazine is that the successes of the 
trade should give their juniors the benefit of their experience. 
After an article by a magazine photograph expert, who 
says that last summer he “ made some comic insect pictures ”’ 
which interested the editor of Photo-Era, we come to Helen B. 
Johnson on “Genius and the Market.” This lady says 
that when the inspiration is on you, you must write without 
thinking of the market : 


Forget there is a market. Never mind what the editor wants. 
Forget him! If grammar bothers you, forget it! Rhetoric, 
grammar, syntax, spelling, punctuation—push them all in the back- 
ground and let them take care of themselves. Make way for the 
king. Just let the king rule, and be as lawless about it as you are 
inspired to be. Get the idea, while it is on the wing, and capture 
it with your individuality. When the blood is cool again, the heart 
and mind in harmonious vibration, deliberately turn your coat and 
make your obeisance to king market. 

And you should always have several inspirations in progress 
at once : 

Did you ever make a dish of pop-corn ?. You never did by popping 
one at a time. The best way is to put in a handful and keep it 
circulating over a hot fire. Thenthecorn pops. Now, get more than 
one idea into your popper, and be sure they have as much life in them 


as each kernel of corn. Keep them circulating in the hotbed of the 
market, and they will pop—checks your way. 


There follows “ Arriving: How These Writers Did It”; 
a “symposium,” as some call it, or “a round table story-fest,”’ 
as it is called here, of the members of the Missouri Writers’ 
Guild. Maud Radford Warren says: “For several years I 
had been writing Henry James things, for which there 
seemed to be no market.” Being short of money when 
‘** down town” once, she went into a cheap restaurant : 





That was the first time I had ever come in contact with the 
** people,” as I had always lived in a universityatmosphere. They 
interested me wonderfully, and the result was The Wearing of the 
Green. 


Randall Parrish says he sold his first book for $8,000, 
at the age of forty-three. ‘I went into the writing game 
in the cold-blooded way I would start in any business,” 
continued Mr. Parrish. “‘I do not try to write literature ; 
I write books to sell.’”” And Mr. William H. Hamby, “one 
of Missouri’s most prolific writers,”’ says that the first sum 
he earned by his pen was $1.50 for an article on “* How to 
Write.” 


I thought it was worth more, but I was glad to get that, and 
bought a red tie and some silk socks with the money. 


Whereafter, a somewhat soberer article on “ Foreign Local 
Color.” 
* * * 
An“ Open Letter to Authors,” by Frank R. Adams, 
begins : 
Fre_Lows,—Do you ever find yourself, as I often find myself, high 
and dry with lots of time to write, and not a plot in the locker? If 


you do, read on, Otherwise turn to the automobile advertisements. 
This is not for you. 


The remedy is a note-book, in which plots should be jotted 
down : 


When I am absolutely stuck for an idea and the groceryman is 
beginning to think he is stuck for my last month’s bill, I turn 
desperately to my dog-eared vest-pocket memoranda, 


Once the plot has been fixed : 


The rest is mere machine work of course, I write my story or 
article, as the case may be, and then after lunch take my wife for 
a ride in our 1910 caracole. 


Nellie B. Mace is more idealistic. ‘ Writing, as a voca- 
tion, had not possessed my plans . . . until four years 
ago, when, by a happy leading, an opportunity was opened 
to me to do regular work in one of the departments of a 
certain widely-circulated publication.”” She finds that 
“writing pays,” and although “I do not aspire to hang 
in the hall of fame,” the gratitude of readers whose troubles 
have been assuaged by her is additional payment. “ The 
Plot and Idea Forum” is followed by “ The Literary 
Market,” in which “Wants” are given publicity, the 
things required ranging from “ sermonettes”’ to “ Jewish 
juvenile plays.”” The editor of a paper at Salem, Mass., 
writes : 

We could use a good political story if we could get one that has 
something in it besides a paving graft exposé in which the political 
boss tries to use his beautiful daughter as a lever to pry the young 
mayor or the young newspaper editor from the straight and narrow. 


And, finally, there is “The Experience Exchange,” in 
which readers give information about editors and papers, 
such as “* Miss Fassett, of The Woman’s World, is one of 
the most courteous of editors; it pays to cultivate her 
acquaintance,” and “The managing editor of To-days, 
Miss Eberle, is very courteous and writes nice letters of 
criticism. Quite a welcome change from the last incumbent.” 
* * * 


Amongst the books advertised at the end are Points 
About Poetry, by Donald G. French; 1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts ; and The Fiction Factory, by John Milton 
Edwards, who has “made more than $100,000.00 with 


a typewriting machine and a thinking apparatus.” I am 
informed that a recent issue contained an article on 


“ Hymn Writing as a Side-line.” 
* * * 


The above is all true. SoLoMon EAGLE, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Olga Bardel. By Stacy Aumonter. Methuen. 5s. net. 


Limehouse Nights: Tales of Chinatown. By Tuomas 
Burke. Grant Richards. 6s. 


The Shadow Riders. By Isanei Paterson. Lane. 6s. 


The Brown Mare, and Other Studies of England under the 
Cloud. By A.trrep O.uvant. Allen and Unwin. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Aumonier has one, at any rate, of the gifts necessary 
to the novelist—a sensitive appreciation of mood and 
atmosphere: and he has it in so surprising a degree that 
parts of his novel might almost be called poetry. But he 
certainly has not mastered—perhaps has not thought it 
worth while to master—the technique of novel-writing. 
His plot is jagged, ragged and incoherent. I do not mean 
that it spreads itself at large, failing to round itself off with 
the nice completeness of a symbolical serpent or a fried 
whiting : for that might be said of Tom Jones itself, which 
some servant of the superlative—Swinburne, I think— 
ranked with the Gidipus Tyrannus and Jonson’s Alchemist 
as one of the “ most perfect ”’ plots in the world’s literature. 
There is no reason at all why a story should not have an 
indefinite number of digressions or “ episodes,’”’ so long as 
they all subserve the one idea; but Olga Bardel does not 
digress, it transgresses. It breaks off and adds on; it drops 
its points and its characters and picks them up again ; it 
arrests the attention in jerks; it is all over the shop. The 
consequence is that the characters seem at times unreal. 
Also at times they talk an unreal language. But I feel 
that in Mr. Aumonier these are defects of craft rather than 
of art, for his artistic sensitiveness is so certain and signi- 
ficant. Consider such a paragraph as this : 

She lay awake in bed one night and heard the drone of the electric 
lift. It filled her with a strange repugnance. Moreover, the sound 
kept converging into a-musical phrase repeated over and over again. 
It suddenly seemed to cleave the forces that acted on her life into 
two bold groups. On the one hand stood the Du Cassons and Mr. 
Pensiver and the people they represented who wanted just that, the 
drone of that phrase repeated and repeated and repeated. On the 
other hand, somewhere out there beyond the pines, the wind was 
blowing across the downs, making unfinished symphonies. . 





There surely, in that cleavage, that permanent distinction 
between attitudes towards life, between the ear that hears 
the repeated phrase and the ear that hears the unfinished 
symphony, is not merely a clear and convincing bit of 
personal psychology, of characterisation, but a revelation of 
spiritual truth. Or consider this—the reaction produced, 
on a nature framed for the understanding and interpreting of 
music, by chance contact in a London street with two 
correlative kinds of street-walker—the prostitute and “ the 
questing beast ”’ : 

What was this conspiracy of destruction? Was that the note of 
London, a dirge of destruction ? Children, women and men devouring 
each other, and buildings crushing them? Would nothing come out 
of all this? But were these people, in their animal vileness, any 
worse than others who sat at cultured tables and talked of the Sen- 
suality of music ? who carved all aspirations into libertinous phrases ? 


The actual career of Olga, her miserable, starved, poverty- 
stricken childhood, her adventures as an “ infant pheno- 
menon,” her unhappy marriages, her strange frustrated 
ove-afiair—all this is curiously of minor importance in the 
book whose main theme it is designed to be. And if this 
is true of Olga herself, still more is it so of the minor cha- 
racters. Some of the “sets” are good—especially the happy, 
kindly, indeterminate “ Guildeford set” at St. John’s 
Wood ; some of the incidents stand out clearly ; and the 
way in which Olga’s musical genius vibrates through every 
part of her life and conduct is admirably indicated. Mr. 
Aumonier has given us a very interesting first novel, earnest, 





I should judge, of a much better second novel to follow— 
full of lights and colours and delicate sounds, of intuition 
and of promise, though marred with frequent awkwardness 
and occasional dulness. 

Mr. Burke displays both ingenuity and force in his present- 
ment of the horrible, and it is the horrible which predomi- 
nates in Limehouse Nights. It predominates, but it does 
not monopolise : amid all the insistence on dirt and vice 
there is insistence also on the primitive delights of life—on 
courage, gaiety, affection, ardour. Mr. Burke indeed has a 
philosophy as well as a method. Both are somewhat over- 
strained. We are invited, sometimes tacitly, sometimes 
almost in so many words, to put aside moral judgments and 
contemplate life “in the raw.” There is a sort of sug- 
gestion that decadence is primitive (which surely by defi- 
nition it is not)—that the most horrible and perverted lusts 
are in a queer way nearer to reality than are the ordered 
respectabilities. Mr. Burke’s courage is magnificent. He 
splashes about with vivid colours. For him, “ to see life ” 
is to see red. I imagine he imagines himself to be realistic—in 
fact, he is highly romantic. He is a persistent, and often a 
successful, phrase-maker. 


Down Wapping way, where the streets rush right and left to water- 
side and depot, life ran high. Tide was at flood, and below the Old 
Stairs the waters lashed themselves to fury. Against the savage 
purple of the night rose a few wisps of rigging and some gruff funnels : 
lyrics in steel and iron, their leaping lines as correct and ecstatic as a 
rhymed verse. Under thecold glare of the arc lights, gangs of Asiatics 
hurried with that impassive swiftness which gives no impression of 
haste. The acrid tang of the East hung on every breath of air. 


Purple may be “ savage,” and I can see what is meant by 
calling funnels “ gruff,” but when I read later that “ the 
night was stung with stars,” I doubt, and when I am asked 
to breathe “an air limp with the smell of food,” I think, 
not of any particular air, but of the fact that Mr. Burke 
has just failed to find a really effective phrase. I deplore 
this continual striving after strength of expression because 
Mr. Burke is too good for it. The affectation of brutality 
always punishes itself by lapsing into sentimentality. (Not 
all Mr. Kipling’s genius, for instance, has saved one of the 
most brilliant of contemporary styles from that constantly 
recurring reproach.) Mr. Burke “lets down” his own 
considerable capacity whenever he turns from fact to the 
factitious. For he has a sense of place, a sense of character, 
a sense of drama. He is in a small way almost a master of 
the conte. His narrative tells, his surprises “ come off,” 
his thrills thrill. He has ideas, he sees scenes. He turns 
the tables on your expectations with a snap. The Bird 
and Old Joe are in the true Grand Guignol manner. They 
take elements out of which it is indeed easy to make horrors, 
since the horrors are there ready-made—the lust of torture, 
the bottomless depravity which will make money out of 
debauching the half-witted—evils of frenzy and “ pos- 
session ’’—sins toppling over the verge of vice into the pit 
of insanity. But such things, like anything else, need 
handling before they become stories, and in Mr. Burke’s 
hands they become stories right enough. Other tales in 
this collection are less horrible: one, The Father of Y oto, is 
broad comedy—broad in the sense in which some of Chaucer 
is broad ; and one, Gina of the Chinatown, though here and 
there sicklied o’er with the pale cast of sentimentality, 
achieves real freshness and beauty. 

The Shadow Riders is a vigorous and remarkable novel, 
with an air of having been written because the author had 
something to say—had a new way of treating even such parts 
of her theme as are not particularly new in themselves. The 
setting is Canadian, and there is a background of Canadian 
politics, but the novelty of that has nothing to do with 
the originality of the book. The characters are so well 
realised that even when they do the most “ melodramatic ” 
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things, they remain convincing. The shiftings and varieties 
of the love-affairs which fill the main part of the book are 
sincerely and carefully handled. I do not mean to imply 
that there is any such distinction of style or profundity of 
vision in The Shadow Riders as would make it conspicuous 
among good novels: it is not a conspicuously good novel, 
but it is a good novel. 

In the ten brief sketches which make up Mr. Ollivant’s 
little volume we get aspects of the war treated with that 
quiet sincerity and simple dignity which we have long ago 
learnt to associate with Mr. Ollivant’s name. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE TOLL OF WAR 


Losses of Life in Modern Wars: Austria-Hungary: France. 
By Gaston Bopart, LL.D. Military Selection and 
Race Deterioration. By VERNON Lyman KELLOGG. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Humphrey Milford. 6s. net. 


Epidemics Resulting from Wars. By Dr. Friepricu 
Prinzinc. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d. net. 


The enquirer into the effect of war upon the population of 
belligerent countries is faced with some very considerable 
difficulties, and it can hardly be said that either of these 
books, despite the immense industry that must have been 
expended by their authors, has overcome them successfully. 
Prior to 1848 the total losses upon the field of battle for each 
war were never compiled, and though since that date the 
General Staffs of most European countries have compiled 
detailed monographs at the end of hostilities, we find Dr- 
Bodart lamenting that ‘‘ even in the case of the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, which has been the subject 
of an interminable literature, official figures for the losses 
have never been forthcoming.” The truth is that for nearly 
all wars there are no data for arriving at the figures even of the 
killed and wounded except in the most important battles of 
the campaigns, and even for the great battles of history the 
figures given by contemporaries must be received with the 
greatest caution. And when it is remembered that in 
practically every war that has ever been fought, many more 
soldiers have perished from pestilence and disease than from 
the swords and bullets of their enemies, it will be understood 
that the difficulties of counting the toll of even a single great 
war are almost insuperable. 

The two books before us are complementary to each other. 
Dr. Bodart is concerned with the losses in action of Austria 
and France in each of the wars of the last three centuries. 
He gives the figures of those losses in very great detail. 
There are not wanting signs that he is a conscientious and 
cautious statistician, and the mass of material collected by 
him should furnish valuable data for an enquiry into the 
effect upon the human race of the ceaseless efforts of national 
groups to exterminate one another. But the book suffers 
from a fundamental defect. Dr. Bodart frequently admits 
the difficulty of obtaining accurate figures, and lays stress 
upon the fact that the figures given for all the great wars, from 
the Thirty Years War to the Napoleonic Wars, rest largely 
upon estimate and conjecture. Now, as a matter of fact, he 
does give figures in very considerable detail. For instance, 
he gives the Austrian and French casualties in nearly every 
battle of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in which 
more than 2,000 combatants participated, and the proportion 
of casualties to combatants in the rival armies. Again, for 
each year of the Napoleonic Wars, from 1805 to 1815, he gives 
in detail the losses in killed and wounded both of the French 
and the Allies. But he nowhere quotes a single authority for 


these figures, and he rarely gives any clue to the source from 


which he has drawn them. To have quoted chapter and 
verse for each fact in a book of this nature would probably 
have made it too unwieldy a volume, but the author should 
at least have given us somewhere an opportunity of testing 
his authorities and his methods. The result of his not doing 
so is that the most authoritative statistics in the book are 
reduced to the value of the most conjectural. 

Dr. Prinzing deals only with losses due to epidemics and 
disease resulting from wars. The importance of the subject 
may be realised from the fact that in nearly every important 
war, except the Franco-German and that between Japan 
and Russia in Manchuria, the loss to the armies from disease 
has greatly exceeded that from wounds. Even in the 
Franco-German War the number of the French who died of 
disease or exhaustion is given as 61,000, and that of those 
who were killed or died of wounds as 60,000. But Dr. 
Prinzing does not confine his attention merely to the losses 
of the armies. He has traced in tremendous detail the 
course and effects of the epidemics among the different 
peoples which resulted from the Thirty Years, the Napoleonic, 
and Franco-German Wars. The most interesting and 
valuable part of his book is the careful account of the 
disastrous small-pox epidemic in Europe which was directly 
caused by the Franco-German War. It is not generally 
known that whereas Germany lost less than 50,000 men on 
the field of battle, she lost during 1871 and 1872 170,000 of 
her civilian population by small-pox which was introduced 
and spread by French prisoners. Dr. Prinzing is more 
communicative as to his authorities than Dr. Bodart, but 
even his book suffers in a minor degree from the same 
defects as the latter’s. 


CHARLES PEGUY 


Avec Charles Peguy, de la Lorraine a la Marne (aout-sep- 
tembre, 1914). Par Vicror Boupon. Preface de 
Maurice Barres, Ouvrage renfermant des lettres 
inédites du lieut. Ch. Péguy et du capt. Cl, Casimir- 
Périer. TIllustré d’un portrait de Ch. Péguy et de 
quatre cartes. Hachette and Ciec., 1916. 


Charles Péguy, the French poet and publicist, was one of 
the most illustrious of the dead who have fallen in this war. 
In an article published in these columns some months since 
M. Pierre Chavannes explained how great was the hold that 
this sociable, yet in a manner solitary, Catholic Democrat 
had over the best youth of France ; and we need not describe 
his career again here. But it was not until his death that the 
full significance of Péguy and his life was realised, that he 
was seen as a national, a symbolical figure, the incarnation 
of the rejuvenated French spirit. In this country he was 
not well known, though a few of the younger writers read 
and admired him. A literature is now collecting around his 
legend. André Suarés’ book on Péguy is known. It is also 
known that a German review devoted an issue to Péguy. 
But perhaps there is a special significance in M. Boudon’s 
book. It is a book of reminiscences of a man who had 
already, somehow, become a popular personality, important 
to people who know about him but have no estimate of 
Péguy as a writer. M. Boudon had at one time been secretary 
to Francis de Pressensé in the Ligue des Droits de Homme. 
But he is not a man of letters. He writes to Barrés: “I 
knew that Péguy edited the Cahiers de la Quinzaine. I had 
read a fewof their pamphlets, at the time of the Affaire, but 
nothing since then.” Péguy was merely his officer. “ He 
was my lieutenant. We had hardly exchanged words. And 
then our acquaintance was so brief, so overwhelmed with 
fatigue and events! I did indeed promise myself, given 
the chance, that I would question him and listen to him!” 
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His memoir gives mcrely impressions upon the retina of a 
private soldier, a retina across which passes, at the end of 
every few pages, merely a small dusty figure, a lieutenant 
with eye-glasses. M. Barrés reflects that M. Boudon never- 
theless knew a Péguy “ truer, finer, more eternal than the 
one with whom we had to do, and his testimony presents us 
with the Charles Péguy of eternity.” 

Who is this Péguy of eternity? In M. Boudon’s simple 
account we meet “a small officer in a black cape, with a 
military bearing, an energetic face, a blond beard, a sly look 
behind his glasses and a subtle smile.” This small officer 
turns up no more often than a small officer should do, hardly 
more often than his captain, Captain Guérin. He is called 
le pion by his men, is very popular, shows himself very active 
and efficient ; knows how to keep discipline with bonhomie, 
understands his men, jokes with them; from one of them, 
M. Boudon himself, he begs an apple: a model little 
officer. Towards the end of the book he becomes dustier, 
but the eyeglasses remain, the activity, the encouragement ; 
the enthusiasm becomes rage ; a man of forty years, but ripe, 
as he had said of Bernard-Lazare, for death at forty years. 
We see him in the retreat. Finally, when a stand is made, 
when the German troops are folded back towards Neufmon- 
tiers and Chaucouin, when the French take the offensive, 
Péguy appears again, standing up, binoculars in hand, 
directing the fire of his men. At Villeroy, near Meaux, 
about 25 kilos. from Paris, he was killed; death was supposed 
to have been instantaneous—a bullet through the head. 

This may not give the impression of an unusually interest- 
ing book; nor of a figure for eternity; but merely of an 
officer like another. But the book is more than interesting, 
it is impressive. It is like the account of the death of a 
friend. It is the more impressive because it contains no 
“appreciation” of Jeanne d’Are (Péguy’s Saint); no 
estimate of Péguy’s social and political influence, of his 
“ contribution,” his originality, his tendency ; no reference 
to any of these things which can and will be disputed. 
Nothing very unusual about his behaviour; nothing to 
remark except that it was what one would have expected of 
Péguy. Nothing to remark about the letters but that they 
are what we should have expected of Péguy; we are glad 
to have them. 

The book is the confirmation of the man. Of other French 
men of letters who have died in the war one only regrets 
that their careers were cut short ; but Péguy’s value is not 
that of a man of letters. In the world of letters Rémy de 
Gourmont’s death is perhaps more notable. But it is not so 
important. Péguy was the only man of letters whose death 
was as important as his life. His work hardly demands, 
perhaps would not bear, close analysis. There may be 
passages in his verse which are pure poetry ; there are cer- 
tainly passages in his prose which are of the best prose ; there 
is a criticism of Polyeucte which is perhaps the best thing on 
Polyeucte ever written. There is not a great deal, certainly, 
of the finest verse ; and his prose is not marked, as a rule, 
by excess of subtlety. One would hardly call him a “ thinker.” 
His style even is questionable. It is not a style to think in ; 
it is too emphatic, too insistent. His sentences a dozen pages 
long convey an emotion, but thought is submerged. But 
two things are certain: His style is not decadent. And it 
is a style with an entrain which compels one to lock step, 
which invites one to imitate the trick which is not really a 


“trick.” And one writes of Péguy, not a critique, but an 
oraison funebre. 


For there have been finer poets, more subtle thinkers, than 
Péguy. But there was no one who had just what Péguy had. 
Emphatically, he was not fumiste. There is not a trace of 


affectation about him. And in Paris which had seen the 
termination of an epoch, which had seen Renan, which knew 
de Gourmont and Anatole France, which was surfeited with 





criticism, Paris given up to radical and reactionary move- 
ments which were largely movements for the sake of moving, 
Péguy represented something which was real and solid. 
He stood for a real re-creation, a return to the sources, the 
peasant soil, which was not obscurantist ; a peasant genius 
educated but unspoilt. Péguy is a witness to the eternal 
fertility of the French soil; in the best sense, a man of the 
people, as de Joinville and du Bellay were of the French 
people ; of the people of Paris as well, not a mere provincial. 
He was not primarily a writer of this or that review, redactor 
of this or that journal. He was a man of the people—more 
than Hugo, of whom he wrote so well. Péguy on the Marne 
is an essential part of this Péguy. 


AMONG THE AGNOSTICS 


Memories. By Epwarp Cropp. Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Edward Clodd’s friends were Great Victorians, and 
consequently, much more preoccupied about evolution than 
most men are. As the Duke remarks in Mr. Chesterton’s 
Magic: ‘‘ First there was Protoplasm-—and then there was 
the Missing Link ; and Magna Carta, and soon.”” Gladstone 
and Huxley fought over the bodies of the Gadarene swine, 
and Mr. Clodd and his rationalist friends found a grim 
satisfaction in proving to one another that the Semitic 
religion originated in sexual rites, and that all religions are 
based upon hunger. In their more cheerful moments they 
attended the dinners of the Omar Khayyam Club and 
reminded one another that, after all, they would soon be 
dead. Mr. Clodd tells a story a propos of the ‘* O.K.” Club 
which suggests that they are better Khayyamites in Persia 
than in London. The Club had discovered that the poet’s 
tomb at Naishapur was in a very dilapidated state, and 
asked Sir Mortimer Durand, then British Minister in Teheran, 
to try to induce the Shah to have it restored. ‘‘ The Shah 
said : ‘Do you mean to tell me there is a society in London 
connected with Omar Khayyam?’ When answered in the 
affirmative, His Majesty leant back in his big chair, laughed 
loudly, and at last said : ‘ Why, he has been dead a thousand 
years.’ I replied, ‘ Yes, but surely that is all the more reason 
for doing honour to his memory?’ The Shah retorted : 
* No, I cannot order the tomb to be repaired. We have got 
many better poets than Omar Khayyam. Indeed, I myself—’ 
and then he stopped.” 

The chapter on Meredith discloses more than most of the 
others. A large number of the novelist’s dicta are quoted. 
Matthew Arnold is ‘‘ a dandy Isaiah, a poet whose 
verse, written in a surplice, is for freshmen and for gentle 
maidens who will be wooed to the arms of these future 
rectors.” More startling is the statement that Mr. Pickwick 
‘**is full of the lumber of imbecility.” ‘‘ Not much of 
Dickens will live, because it has so little correspondence to 
life. . . . If his novels are read at all in the future, 
people will wonder what we saw in them, save some possible 
element of fun meaningless to them.” Meredith produced 
an ingenious explanation of the hyphenation of Watts- 
Dunton. According to him, Theodore Watts lengthened his 
name as a precaution against being confused by future 
anthologists with the author of ‘“‘ How doth the little 
busy bee” ! 

We rather looked to Mr. Clodd to make real for us the figure 
of Andrew Lang, the fascinating polymath, whose name, we 
fear, will be meaningless to the generations that knew him 
not. The presentation is charming, but there is little to 
seize on, although there is the Johnsonian sentence which 
Andrew Lang claimed to have evolved from his inner 
consciousness, by making his mind a blank and letting his 
pen write what it would: ‘‘ Observing the down-grade 
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tendency of the Sympneumatic currents, the Primate 
remarked that he could no longer regard Kafoozleum as an 
aid to hortatory eloquence.” 

The personal anecdotes are fairly amusing, but Mr. Clodd 
is not a born raconteur, and his friends are rather apt to be 
mere lay figures. Herbert Spencer puts in an appearance 
only in order to advise Grant Allen to masticate thoroughly 
and to display his well-known pose of him-whose-thoughts- 
must-not-be-disturbed. When Mr. Clodd ventured to 
address some frivolous remark to Spencer, he, ‘* with fixed 
glance at me, pressed the spring which closed the hole of 
each ear.” Later Spencer invited Mr. Clodd out for a drive 
on condition that he was not to talk ! 

One story which pleases us is a clerical one, and therefore 
Mr. Clodd’s only by indirect inheritance. A new housemaid, 
having for the first time attended family prayers at the house 
of her new employer, a clergyman, ‘‘flounced out of the 
room in a manner showing violent temper. The mistress 
hastened after her to ask what it meant. The girl replied : 
‘I ain’t a-going to stop in this ’ouse; I’ve never been so 
hinsulted in all my life by hanybody!’ ‘ Whatever do you 
mean ?” asked the mistress. ‘ Well, ma’am, master said, 
**O God, who hatest nothing but the ’ousemaid.” ’ ” 

But the book, though always interesting, is only rarely 
exhilarating, which, we suppose, is only to be expected, since 
the excitements of the group with which it deals are as cold 
as the remains of last night’s meal. 


MR. LUCAS’S ESSAYS 
Cloud and Silver. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 


Mr. Lucas’s books are advertised as “ companionable 
volumes,” which is precisely what they are. His essays 
and such anthologies as The Gentlest Art and Second Post 
(which, in a subtle way, are suffused with his own personality) 
are as good substitutes as can be got when cheerful human 
companionship is wanted and is not at hand. Mr. Lucas, 
the essayist, talks rather than writes, and talks in so natural 
and pleasantly disconnected a way that he does not even 
seem to be monopolising the conversation. Between the 
paragraphs the reader, too, has been making his comments 
and displaying his poor show of anecdotes. In one essay, a 
subtle eulogy of the too-little-appreciated genius of the 
authors of Experiences of an Irish R.M., Mr. Lucas actually 
puts his observations into the mouths of an imaginary 
ring of friends—and the author himself docs not have all 
the best tunes. His mots, and his mots justes, are of the 
kind which might come to his lips as easily as to his pen. 

He is at his best when “savouring” the delightful 
asininity of the world, and he does not hope to be less of 
a comic figure than the rest of us. For example, what sort 
of ignoramus must he be (he wonders) when he sees silver 
paper every day, and has not the slightest idea what it 
is made of or how it is made? Glass, too, and soap : 

Even such an ordinary matter as soap baffles me. I know that 
fat goes to its making, but I know also that, normally, fat rubbed 
on the hands makes them not clean but peculiarly beastly. How 
then does soap get its cleansing properties? I have no notion. 
And I am considered by those who meet me as not wholly an unin- 
structed man. 


Add to this the fact that, although he will write about his 
ignorance about it, he will probably never bother to get 
it dispelled—which is the most human thing of all. The 
essay on Bareheadedness, in which he reflects on the queer 
fate of royal personages who see the world with a perpetual 
foreground of bared, and, usually, bald heads, is another 
charming excursion in this kind. Bookish essays are not 
numerous in this collection, though there is a documented 


5s. net. 


one on Good Ale and another which is a survey of 
candidates for the title of the best story in the world. He 
mentions Sydney Smith’s retort to the doctor who told 
him to take a walk on an empty stomach: ‘“ Whose?”; 
and Dumas’ remark when asked if he had not been dread- 
fully bored at a dinner: “I should have been if J hadn’t 
been there.” The latter contests the honour, in Mr. Lucas’s 
judgment, with Charles Lamb’s answer to the reproach 
of his India House superior: “ You always come late 
to the office,” said the chief. “ Yes,” replied Lamb, “ but 
see how early I leave!” 

The volume ends with a series of pretty and amusing 
fables from Punch, and opens with a number of war essays 
and sketches. Mr. Lucas has been to France. He is serious 
and moving enough when writing of the ruined villages 
of the Marne ; were it not that the Peace Congress will be 
held on conquered soil he could wish that it should assemble 
in view of one of the poor little villages wantonly destroyed 
in the German advance. He tells some tragical stories : 

At Maurupt is a small boy who, wandering in a wood just after 
the Battle of the Marne, came upon a wounded German. What 
did he do? What should he have done? What would you or I 
have done? I cannot say. But the small boy returned swiftly 
to his home, obtained a chopper, and, saying not a word to anyone, 
again sought the wood. . . . He is nowa hero. If you go to Maurupt 
he will be pointed out to you. 


But he doesn’t labour anything. His narration is always 
simple and without superfluous comment. And his quiet 
humour comes in everywhere. He drove to the battlefield of 
Meaux in “ a taxi, driven by a vast grey hearthrug,” whose 
demeanour throughout the day is deliciously suggested. 
And he figured in a great ceremony in a restaurant, where 
a large and important Frenchman, who afterwards turned 
out to be an undertaker, “thanked me fervently for the 
presence of the English Army in his country, the credit 
for which I endeavoured fruitlessly to disclaim.” The 
cordial understanding had to be signified in the usual 
manner—with champagne, and then more champagne. 
But the wife of the director of pompes funébres, though 
quite cordial, had a look in her eye which suggested that 
she thought the money was being wasted. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Meldola. Reminiscences by those who knew him. With 
Bibliography of his publications. Preface by Lorp Movutton. 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. net. 

A series of papers on the late Professor Meldola by various writers. 
As chemist, naturalist and astronomer, Meldola was one of the most 
versatile scientists of his day. If he actually achieved less than he 
might have done, it was not his own fault. As far back as the seventies 
he had been making discoveries in connection with the extraction of 
dyes from coal-tars. Germany eagerly absorbed and utilised the 
results of his experiments, but his own country showed no interest, 
and Meldola, in 1885, disgusted at his lack of support, gave up working 
at the industrial application of his discoveries and became a chemistry 
professor. For thirty years he remained at his post at the Finsbury 
Technical College, issuing warnings at frequent intervals as to the 
danger of allowing Germany to acquire a virtual monopoly in the 
manufacture of dyes. The warnings were unheeded. Then came 
the war and repentance. Meldola was appointed chairman of the 
Advisory Council of British Dyes, Ltd., the Board of Trade put him 
on the Chemical Products Committee, and other bodies of the same 
sort claimed his remaining energies. But before the end of 1915 he 
had died. This little book will be read as much for the sake of its 
implied warnings, as for its considerable biographical interest. 


Russian Sociology. A Contribution to the History of Sociological 
Thought and Theory. By Juiius F. Hecxer. P. S. King and 
Co., for the Columbia University Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

This particular one of the Studies in History, Economics and Public 

Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, 
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might have been worth more if the author had waited for the January, 
1916, issue of the Vyestrik Evropi. This contained one of the last 
essays of Maxim Kovalevsky, ‘‘ On the Struggle between German, 
French and English Influences in the Russian Intelligentsia in the 
Middle of Last Century.” In this long article Prof. Kovalevsky showed 
that while educated Russians tended to take their philosophy of life 
from the German materialists of the time, their political faith generally 
came from England and France. Dr. Hecker has obviously done a 
vast amount of research among the works of some of the dullest 
Russians who ever misunderstood a theory, but he leaves one under 
the impression that we need not expect him to produce any illuminating 
generalisation, such as the one of Kovalevsky quoted above. Dr. 
Hecker’s main thesis is that Russian sociology has been, roughly 
speaking, a transition from the rigid ‘‘ nationalism.” of the Slavophils 
to a more or less modified Marxism. In other words, Russia’s face 
has been gradually turning to the West. The defect of Russian 
sociology throughout has been its theoretical nature, due in large 
part to the official attitude towards progressive studies, and, to a 
certain extent, to the absence of statistical data for the study of 
peculiarly Russian conditions. 


THE CITY 


HE issue of three-year 6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds 
has startled a good many people and has shaken 
up even the City itself. It must have been obvious 
enough to all thinking people that, as the war continued, the 
Government would have to pay more for voluntary loans, 
and it is equally obvious that as the Government offers a 
higher rate of interest, so must all other gilt-edged securities 
tend to fall until they also produce a yield corresponding 
to that afforded by the Government security. The adoption 
of a three-year Exchequer Bond is an indication that the 
Government is gradually lengthening the periods for which 
its short-dated securities run; first we had the Treasury 
Bills of which the longest maturity was one year ; then came 
the two-year War Expenditure Certificates ; and now we 
have Exchequer Bonds insuring the holder 6 per cent. per 
annum for three years. At the same time, the rate of 
interest on one-year Treasury Bills has been reduced from 6 
per cent. to 5} per cent., the intention being manifestly to 
cause large investors to leave their money longer with the 
Government. The issue of these three-year Exchequer 
Bonds, which are bound to be very popular, may be taken 
as an indication that the present policy of financing the war 
on short-dated securities is likely to be continued, and 
another large War Loan seems unlikely this year—the more 
so in that part of the French War Loan is being issued over 
here. As to whether a continuance of the short-loan policy 
is correct or not, opinions differ, most judges being inclined 
to criticise it. It is certain that the heavy fall in the price 
of the 4} per cent. War Loan which became inevitable 
directly the Government issued other securities—shorter 
maturities though they be—to yield 1} per cent. more, 
creates an unpleasant impression. £93 7s. 6d. will now buy 
£100 of the 4} per cent. War Loan, as compared with 
£95 15s. a week ago and £96 15s. a month ago. The 
new French 5 per cent. Loan is being issued in London at 
88? per cent., which, if the exchange returned to the 
normal, would be equal to about 814, with a yield of 
£6 2s. 6d. per cent. Home Rails have shared in the general 
weakness, but the market is very pleased with the intimation 
(which it fully anticipated) that the Government will bear the 
whole cost of the additional war bonus recently granted to 
the workers. After all, why should railway shareholders 
suffer from the war? They have patriotically permitted 
the Government to use their lines, rolling stock, ete. ! 


* * * 


The following are impressions gained from a business visit 
to Glasgow and Edinburgh early this week. The number of 





men of military age one sees in and about Glasgow does not 
seem much smaller than it did six months ago, but I am told 
that this is probably due to the fact that while many men 
have been taken, large numbers of skilled workers have been 
released from military service in order to take their place in 
industry. Trade in the Clyde district is as active as ever, 
and there is no perceptible slackening off in prosperity— 
rather the contrary. Numerous extensions of works and 
industrial establishments are in progress, and I am told that 
the authorities are encouraging manufacturers, particularly 
in the iron and steel industry, to install fresh furnaces and to 
extend their works, and as an inducement to do this are 
allowing the employers to defray a goodly percentage of the 
cost—in some cases up to 75 per cent.—out of what would 
otherwise go in excess profits taxation. In other words, the 
nation is furnishing the employers with a large proportion 
of the present high cost of extensions and additional works. 
Manufacturers feel very happy about it, as even if the exten- 
sions should not turn out profitable, their risks will have 
been greatly reduced by the low cost to them of the exten- 
sions, which, on the other hand, may turn out extremely 
profitable. It is evident that the policy is to make the 
country less dependent on imports of steel than was the case 
before the war; to make steel you must, of course, have 
iron, so presumably the provision of further supplies of that 
commodity is also receiving attention. 
* ** * 


I took advantage of the publication of the Garton Founda- 
tion Report to sound employers as to their views on the 
principle of the participation of the worker in the control of 
industry that is now being put forward from so many quarters. 
As might be expected, most of the proprietors of works to 
whom I mentioned this had never heard of the proposal and 
laughed it to scorn. I have seldom heard a greater torrent of 
abuse than fell from one gentleman ,when expressing his 
opinion of the Clyde workers generally, and the impression 
I gathered is certainly that in some circles of employers the 
feeling against the workers is more bitter than that of the 
latter against their masters. Only one case did I find of an 
employer who was sympathetic towards the workers having 
a share in control. This gentleman is chairman of a large 
iron and steel concern, and his view is that as regards con- 
ditions of employment, it might be desirable for the workers 
to have a say in the management, but if such participation 
is to extend to the manufacturing and business side, he felt 
certain that it would be utterly impossible. This was the 
most enlightened view expressed. All the people I spoke to 
were unanimous in anticipating serious labour trouble after 
the war, over the employment of women and the suspension 
of trade union regulations, and the opinion generally held 
seemed to be that starvation alone would “ bring the men to 
their senses.” 

* * * 

Financial interests in the United States are extremely 
indignant with Congress for passing the railwaymen’s Eight- 
hour Bill, and are beginning to wonder whether Congress 
thinks it can usurp their place in running the country. The 
views held in capitalist circles in the United States are well 
reflected by the following extract from a New York banker’s 
circular :-— 


The storm of indignation over the manner in which the Eight-hour 
Bill was rushed through Congress is subsiding, and clearer ideas of what 
the measure means are being gathered. Prominent railroad interests 
up to the last expected a strike ; in fact, were of the belief that this 
was a good opportunity to fight it out rather than submit, and naturally 
are incensed over the sudden turn that this affair took. The fact that 
the law does not go into effect until January Ist, 1917, gives the rail- 
roads time to determine upon a course of action. Congress will be in 
session then, and it may then be changed or repealed. 


Cool, is it not ? Emit Davies. 
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S. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES) (LIMITED). 


ESTIMATED SALES AND PROFITS EXCEEDED. 


The SECOND ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING was held on Monday last 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Mr. SAMUEL SMITH, the 
chairman of the company, presiding. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. F. A. Cotterell) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The CHAIRMAN observed that it was a satisfaction for him to be 
able to say that the expectations held out last year in his speech 
and in the letter which was published on the occasion of the last issue 
the ——- made of 100,000 shares had been fulfilled. In both 
sales and profit the directors’ estimates had been well exceeded, and 
he trusted that when they met next year he might have an equally 
satisfactory account to present. The profit for the year under review 
amounted to £42,169, which was arrived at after providing a substantial 
amount in respect of the levy under the Munitions Act and duty 
which the company might be called upon to pay. 


IMPORTANT INCREASE IN OUTPUT. 


The turnover for last year amounted to £396,412, which showed 
the important increase upon the company’s output which was rendered 
possible by the erection of the new factory. The amount available 
was {40,254, which the directors proposed should be dealt with as 
follows: Write off balance of formation expenses, £3,556; balance 
of pete, £1,397; the whole of the goodwill, amounting to {12,740 ; 
and to pay a dividend of 1s. 7d. in the pound, free of tax, on the capital, 
absorbing £15,833, leaving £6,727 to be carried forward. The payment 
of the final dividend of 1s. 7d. net was approximately equal with the 
interim dividend of 2} poad cent. gross already paid, and from which 
tax was deducted, to a dividend of ro per cent. net for the year, free 
of tax. Some of the shareholders might think that the directors might 
have been justified in paying a larger dividend than 13} per cent., 
which 10 cent. free of tax was really equal to, but it was the well- 
conside: view of the board that, above all, they must consolidate 
the finances of the company. If the shareholders adopted the report 
the position would be that the company was not encumbered with 
such items as goodwill, preliminary expenses, and so forth. The 
net book value of the assets, excluding goodwill and preliminary 
expenses, amounted at July 31st last to no less than £222,949. During 
last year their factory had been very considerably extended, and the 
sauier of employees had been increased, so that to-day there were 
approximately 2,000 directly engaged in producing munitions and 
the goods required in the course of the company’s ordinary business. 
Under the able direction of their managing director and works manager 
this increase of output had been rendered possible with practically 
no friction or untoward circumstances. 

During the year the company had introduced upon the market a 
successful paraffin carburettor. It had been fully demonstrated that 
with the assistance of the carburettor, vehicles could be run quite satis- 
factorily upon 80 per cent. paraffin and 20 per cent. of petrol without 
any disadvantages hitherto associated with the use of paraffin. The 
carburettor was purely automatic and could be fitted to any motor, 
and was without complication. Orders had been received, amongst 
others, from three firms who were among the largest importers of 
American commercial and motor vehicles. Considering that the 
introduction of this invention would save car users in the case of 
fuel consumption upwards of 60 per cent., the future success of the 
carburettor should be assured. Besides the increased demand for the 
company’s Dp me in munitions of war proper, there had been 
a continued increasing demand from the Government and other 
sources for aeroplane accessories and all sorts of motor accessories 
for the Government and private cars. The total value of orders in 
hand at the present time largely exceeded the whole of the output 
for last year, and increased demands were being made upon the 
company from all sides, both for munitions and for other goods. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE COMPANY'S CAPITAL. 


To provide for this increased munitions output, and to be able to 
cope—as soon as hostilities were over—with the growing demand 
for the company’s specialities all over the world, important additions 
were about to be made to one of their factories at a cost of approxi- 
mately £40,000. In order to provide the necessary funds for carrying 
out this programme, he would ask the shareholders to sanction an 
increase of 100,000 {1 shares, making the capital £300,000. There 
were no debentures and no preference shares, and none could be issued 
without the shareholders’ sanction. In considering the best method 
of increasing the capital resources of the company it had been deemed 
in the best interests of the shareholders to issue 100,000 ordinary 
shares conditionally on the present shareholders having the right 
to subscribe for one share in respect of each two shares now held. 
Arrangements had been entered into with a financial house under which 
the latter would purchase the whole block of 100,000 shares to be 
issued. The shares in due course would be offered to the present share- 
holders, who would receive priority in allotment to which he had 
referred. The shares would be offered at a substantial premium. He 
concluded by proposing a resolution declaring a dividend at the rate 
of 1s. 7d. per share and adopting the report and balance-sheet. 

The MANAGING DrREcTOR (Mr. A. Gordon Smith) seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously ; and resolutions were passed 
re-electing the retiring directors, Mr. Samuel Smith and Mr. C. W. 
Nicholls, and reappointing the auditors, Messrs. Wilson, Wright & Co. 

An EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING was held subsequently, at 
which a resolution was passed increasing the capital of the company 
as mentioned by the chairman. 














RUPERT BROOKE'S “ Joun WesstTER | 
AND THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA,’ the dissertation | 
which earned him his Fellowship at King’sin 1913, 
will be issued about the end of October. The one-act 
~ Lithuania is withdrawn from publication. 

he volume will be uniform with “ LETTERS FROM 
AMERICA,” which is now in its third impression. 


Miss ETHEL SIDGWICK’S new novel, 


now in the press, is entitled ‘‘ HATcHways.” 


The translation of the great Danish novel, 
“ PELLE THE CONQUEROR,” will be completed by 
the issue in October of the fourth and concluding 
volume, ‘‘ DAYBREAK,” translated by Miss Jessie 
Muir. 


Among new volumes of poetry are Mr. 
JOHN DRINKWATER’S “Orton Poots,” and 
Mr. W. J. TURNER’S “THE HUNTER AND 
OTHER POEMS.” 

“Poems or To-Day” is in its sixth 
impression, completing 18,000 copies. 


An important work is “THe ENGLIsH 
DRAMA IN THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE,”’ a transla- 
tion of the first eight Books of Vol. 4 of Professor 
CREIZENACH’S History of Modern Drama. 
This was published on October Ist. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Lro., 


3 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 


























THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 











EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only). EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c 











oye pee SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). 

y.—Write for copies to the HErapMASTER, 
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Prospectus is now 
School, York. 





TYPEWRITING. 
AUTHORS MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported, — 
METRO OLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 
Central 1565. 





N ENGLISHWOMAN (aged 30), daughter of a well-known 
literary man who died in 1901, seeks employment as a governess or a musician 
Having married a German subject in 1912, she has been obliged to be 

registered as an alien, and as a consequence has found most doors closed to her 
Has had experience as a governess and can give excellent references.—Box 302 
The New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions fro rata, 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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THE 
WORLD IN CHAINS 


I. LIFE III. DEMOCRACY  V. CONSCIENCE 
II. LABOUR IV. ART VI. RELIGION 


A Course of Six Lectures to be given at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 

Garden, on Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning October 27, 1916, by 

Mr. Bernarp SHaw, Mr. and Mrs. Sipney Wess, Mr. Ciurron Brock 
and Mr. Granam WALLAs. 


SYLLABUS of the fourth lecture by Mr. CLUTTON BROCK, 
FRIDAY, November 17. Chairman : Sir GEORGE RADFORD, M.P. 


ART. 


N art as in other things we fasten the | tied and bound by the past, which is deca- 
chains on ourselves. We do not get | dence. We have a desire, half unconscious, 


what we like because we do not know to recover the sense of absolute values. 


what we like. Instead of personal liking | We know that we have lost the natural 
there is general opinion. Hence bad art, | delight inart. We long for it, and through 
which expresses sham values that are no- | that longing we may find the way back to 
body’s values. Behind all our bad art is the | absolute values. But we must be austere if 
sense of riches or poverty. There is genteel we are to succeed. The way to freedom 
art for the poor, luxurious art for some rich, | and delight is through an austerity. We 


and connoisseur’s art for others. All this art 
expresses more riches or the desire for 
riches. But all real art expresses absolute neither rich man’s art nor poor man’s imita- 
values as religion affirms absolute values. tions of it, but man’s expression of his 


| must cleanse our art of everything that 
| 

ae . | a . 

We lack art and religion because we think | absolute values. The way to freedom is 
| 
{ 


expresses class consciousness. It must be 


of everything in terms of something else. through the sense of absolute values. It is 
That is the disease of our capitalist society the universal relation that makes us slaves. 
which betrays itself most plainly in our art. So we must recover our sense of absolute 

But there is hope. We are trying to values and act on it. Then we shall have 
exert the human will on art. We are not freedom of the mind, freedom in fact, and art. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference will 
be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 19, 
1916, when the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half-a-guinea for the course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. There will be a 
few unnumbered seats, price five shillings for the course, or one shilling for a single lecture. 


The whole of the receipts, after paying for the hall, printing and postage, will be devoted to the educational and research work 
of the Fabian Society. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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